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JAMES BOSWELL 

(1740-1795) 



James Boswell 

\FrQm the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the National 
Portrait Gallery^ 

The son of Lord Auchinleok, a Scottish judge, Boswell had all 
the advantages of parentage and fortune ; but he greatly irritated hia 
father by his frivolity, dissipation and wasteful ways, and only reluc- 
tantly studied law at Edinburgh and Glasgow. He practised at the 
Bar very irregularly, but his ambition was directed towards literature 
and politics. Boswell had an inborn desire to associate with the 
great as well as the notorious, and he sought the acquaintance of 
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Voltaire, Rousseau and General Paoli. In a fortunate moment he 
became known to Dr. Johnson. His first meeting with Johnson, 
which took place on May 16, 1763, as a result of a carefully prepared 
plot, is described in one of the most famous passages in his great 
biography. From that very day Boswell played the part of disciple 
to the great man, and began to gather materials for Johnson's Life. 

It has been said that it is not everyone who can recognise a 
great event when it happens or a great man while he is alive. 
Boswell had the genius to recognise the great man, and willingly 
became his hero- worshipper. The sincerity of the disciple’s worship 
touched the master s heart, and Johnson had a real affection for 
Boswell, sorely as he chastened him at times. Boswell took pride 
in his intimacy with the great man, was constantly in his company, 
became elected member to the Literary Club, of which Johnson was 
President, travelled with him in the Highlands of Scotland and 
entertained him at his own house in Edinburgh. His Journal of a 
Tour to Hebrides appeared in 1785. His last meeting with Johnson 
was at a dinner at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ early in 1784, the year of 
Johnson’s death. 

The Life of Johnson was published in 1791, and was at once 
recognised as the greatest biography in English literature. Many 
have wondered how a man of such egregious weakness and vanity as 
Boswell could have written a work of such remarkable merit. The 
pages of the Life reveal that the genius of the hero- worshipper is in 
its way no less than the genius of the hero himself. Boswell’s 
devotion to Johnson was the source of his own fame, and Johnson 
undoubtedly owes his place in the esteem and affection of the 
modern reader less to his own achievements than to the account of 
his sayings and doings as given by BosweE 


BOSWELL’S FIRST MEETING 
WITH JOHNSON 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a 
bookseller’s shop in Russel-street, Covent-garden, told 
me that Johnson was very much his friend, and came 
frequently to his house, where he more than once invited 
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me to meet him; but by some unlucky accident or 
other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understand- 
ing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion. Though somewhat pompous, he was an enter- 
taining companion ; and his literary performances have 
no inconsiderable share of merit. He was a friendly 
and very hospitable man. Both he and his wife, (who 
has been celebrated for her beauty,) though upon the 
stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency 
of character; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in 
as easy an intimacy with them, as with any family 
which he used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected several 
of Johnson’s remarkable sayings, and was one of the 
best of the many imitators of his voice and manner, 
while relating them. He increased my impatience more 
and more to see the extraordinary man whose works 
I highly valued, and wliose conversation was reported 
to be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was 
sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk 
tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop; and Mr. Davies having perceived 
him through the glass-door in the room in which we 
.were sitting, advancing towards us, — ^he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father^s ghost, ‘Look, my Lord, 
it comes.’ I found that I had a very perfect idea of 
Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published his 
Dictioimry^ in the attitude of sitting in his easy chair 
in deep meditation, which was th^e first picture his 
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friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly pre- 
sented to me, and from which an engraving has been 
made for this work. Mr Davies mentioned my name, 
and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much 
agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against the 
Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to Davies, 
‘Don’t tell where I come from.’ — ‘From Scotland,’ cried 
Davies roguishly. ‘Mr. Johnson, (said I) I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.’ I am will- 
ing to flatter myself that I meant this as light pleasan- 
try to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an humiliat- 
ing abasement at the expense of my country. But 
however that might be, this speech was somewhat un- 
lucky; for with that quickness of wit for which he was 
so remarkable, he seized the expression ‘come from 
Scotland,’ which I used in the sense of being of that 
country; and, as if I had said that I had come away 
from it, or left it, retorted, ‘That, Sir, I find, is what a 
very great many of your countrymen cannot help/ This 
stroke stunned me a good deal; and when we had sat 
down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and appre- 
hensive of what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies : ‘What do you think of Garrick ? 
He has refused me an order for the play for Miss 
Williams, because he knows the house will be fulU 
and that an order would be worth three shillings.’ 
Eager to take any opening to get into conversation with 
him, I ventured to say, ‘O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. 
Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.’ ‘ Sir, (said 
he, with a stern look,) I have known David Garrick 
longer than you have done : and I know no right you 
have to talk to me on the subject/ Perhaps I deserv- 
ed this check; for it was rather presumptuous in me, 
an entire stranger, to express any doubt of the justice 
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of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and 
pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and began 
to think that the hope which I had long indulged of 
obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, 
had not my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my 
resolution uncommonly persevering, so rough a recep- 
tion might have deterred me for ever from making any 
further attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained 
upon the field not wholly discomfited; and was soon 
rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, of which 
I preserved the following short minute, without mark- 
ing the questions and observations by which it was 
produced. 

‘People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who 
imagine that an author is greater in private life than 
other men. Uncommon parts require uncommon op- 
portunities for their exertion.* 

‘ In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real 
consequence. Great strength or great wisdom is of 
much value to an individual. But in more polished 
times there are people to do every thing for money ; and 
then there are a number of other superiorities, such 
as those of birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate 
men’s attention, and leave no extraordinary share of 
respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This 
is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some 
equality among mankind.* 

‘Sir, this book (77z^ Elements of Criticism^ which he 
had taken up,) is a pretty essay and deserves to be held 
in some estimation, though much of it is chimerical.’ 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary bold- 
ness attacked publiok measures and the royal family, he 
said, 
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‘I think he is safe from the law, but he is an abusive 
scoundrel; and instead of applying to my Lord Chief 
Justice to punish him, I would send half a dozen foot" 
men and have him well ducked.’ 

‘The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, 
and helps to keep off the taedium viiae. When a butcher 
tells you that his heart bleeds for his cou7ttry^ he has, in 
fact, no uneasy feeling.’ 

‘Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. 
Ridicule has gone down before him, and, I doubt. 
Derrick is his enemy.’ 

‘ Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun 
his character; but the moment his character gets up 
with him, it is all over.’ 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years 
afterwards, when I reminded him of his sarcasm, he 
said, ‘Well, but Derrick has now got a character that he 
need not run away from.’ 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. I 
had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with 
him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly; so that 1 
was satisfied that though there was a roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition. 
Davies followed me to the door, and when I complain- 
ed to him a little of the hard blows which the great 
man had given me, he kindly took upon him to console 
me by saying. Don’t be uneasy. I can see he likes you 
very well.’ 
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A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked 
him if he thought I might take the liberty of waiting 
on Mr. Johnson at his Chambers in the Temple. He 
said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it as a compliment. So upon Tuesday the 24th of 
May, after having been enlivened by the witty sallies of 
Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill and Lloyd, with 
whom I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired 
to Johnson. His Chambers were on the first floor of 
No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with 
an impression given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of 
Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him not long 
before, and described his having ‘found the Giant in 
his den;’ an expression, which, when I came to be 
pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I repeated to him, 
and he was diverted at this picturesque account of him- 
self. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. J ames 
Fordyce. At this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces published by Mr. James Macpherson, as trans- 
lations of Ossia7i, was at its height. Johnson had all 
along denied their authenticity; and, what was still 
more provoking to their admirers, maintained that they 
had no merit. The subject having been introduced by 
Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal evidence 
of their antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he 
thought any man of a modern age could have written 
such poems ? Johnson replied, ‘Yes, Sir, many men, 
many women, and many children.’ Johnson, at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation^ not only defending their authenticity, but 
seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and 
Virgil \ and when he was afterwards informed of .this 
circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at Dr. For- 
dyce’s having suggested the topick, and said, ‘I am not 
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sorry that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it 
was like leading one to talk of a book when the author 
is concealed behind the door.’ 

He received me very courteously ; but, it must be con- 
fessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morning 
dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of 
clothes looked very rusty; he had on a little old shrivell- 
ed unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; 
his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose ; his 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up ; and he had a 
pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. But all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not 
recollect, were sitting with him; and when they went 
away, I also rose; but he said to me, ‘ITay, don’t go.’ 
‘Sir, (said I,) I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow me to sit and hear you.’ He seemed 
pleased with this compliment, which I sincerely paid 
him, and answered, ‘Sir, I am obliged to any man who 
visits me.’ I have preserved the following short minute 
of what passed this day : — 

‘Madness frequently discovers itself merely by un- 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of the world. 
My poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance of his 
mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. NTow 
although, rationally speaking, it is greater madness 
not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their 
understanding is not called in question.’ 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, 
who was confined in a mad-house, he had, at another 
time, the following conversation with Dr. Burney : — 
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Burney. ‘How does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely 
to recover?’ JOHNSON. ‘It seems as if his mind had 
ceased to struggle with the disease ; for he grows fat 
upon it.’ Burnet. ‘ Perhaps, Sir, that may be from 
want of exercise.’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; he has partly 
as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs in the 
garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he used for 
exercise to walk to the ale-house ; but he was carried 
back again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. 
His infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted 
on people praying with him ; and I’d as lief pray with 
Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that 
he did not love clean linen ; and I have no passion 
for it.’ — Johnson continued. ‘Mankind have a great 
aversion to intellectual labour ; but even supposing 
knowledge to be easily attainable, more people would be 
content to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to acquire it,’ 

‘The morality of an action depends on the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head, and he picks it up and 
buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good; but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong. So, reli- 
gious exercises, if not performed with an intention to 
please GOD, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says of 
those who perform them from other motives, “Verily 
they have their reward.”’ 

‘The Christian religion has very strong evidences. 
It, indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason ; 
but in History we have undoubted facts, against which, 
reasoning a priori^ we have more arguments than we 
have for them; but then, testimony has great weight, 
and casts the balance. I would recommend to every 
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man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, — Dr. Pearson^ 
— and Dr. Clarke.’ 

Talking of Garrick, he said, ‘ He is the first man in. 
the world for sprightly conversation.’ . 

When I rose a second time he again pressed me to- 
stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in 
the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the* 
morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not think 
it wrong to live thus, and not make more use of his 
great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On re- 
viewing, at the distance of many years, my journal of 
this period, I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured 
to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with so* 
much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to* 
favour me with his company one evening at my lodg- 
ings ; and, as I took my leave, shook me cordially by 
the hand. It is almost needless to add, that I felt no* 
little elation at having now so happily established an 
acquaintance of which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus* 
minutely circumstantial when it is considered that the* 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable- 
acquisition, and laid the foundation of whatever instruc- 
tion and entertainment they may receive from my col- 
lections concerning the great subject of the work which 
they are now perusing. 

THE DICTIONARY 

The year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson’s arduous and important work, his DlOTION- 
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ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, was announced to 
the world, by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asked him by what means he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which he 
was enabled to realise a design of such extent, and 
accumulated dijSculty. He told me, that ‘ it was not 
the effect of particular study ; but that it had grown up- 
in his mind insensibly.’ I have been informed by Mr* 
James Dodsley, that several years before this period, 
when Johnson was one day sitting in his brother 
Robert’s shop, he heard his brother suggest to him, that 
a Dictionary of the English Language would be a work 
that would be well received by the public ; that J ohnson 
seemed at first to catch at the proposition, but, after a 
pause, said, in his abrupt decisive manner, ‘I believe I 
shall not undertake it.’ That he, however, had bestowed 
“much thought upon the subject, before he published his 
Plan^ is evident from the enlarged, clear, and accurate 
views which it exhibits ; and we find him mentioning in 
that tract, that many of the writers whose testimonies 
were to be produced as authorities, were selected by 
Pope; which proves that he had been furnished, probably 
by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent 
poet had contributed towards a great literary project,, 
that had been the subject of important consideration in 
a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which in 
other countries has not been effected but by the co- 
operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, 
Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs 
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Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. The price 
stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventyfive pounds. 

The P/au was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State; a nobleman who was very ambitious 
of literary distinction, and who, upon being informed 
of the design, had expressed himself in terms very 
favourable to its success. There is, perhaps in every 
thing of any consequence, a secret history which it 
would be amusing to know, could we have it authenti- 
cally communicated. Johnson told me, ‘Sir, the way 
in which the P/an of my Dictionary came to be inscribed 
to Lord Chesterfield, was this : I had neglected to write 
it by the time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire 
to have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold 
of this as a pretext for delay, that it might be better 
■done, and let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my 
friend, Dr. Bathurst, “ Now if any good comes of my 
addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to 
deep policy, when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse 
for laziness.” 

It is worthy of observation, that the Pla7i has not 
only the substantial merit of comprehension, perspi- 
cuity, and precision, but that the language of it is un- 
exceptionably excellent; it being altogether free from 
that inflation of style, and those uncommon but apt 
and energetic words, which in some of his writings 
have been censured, with more petulance than justice ; 
and never was there a more dignified strain of com- 
pliment than that in which he courts the attention of 
one who, he had been persuaded to believe, would be 
a respectable patron. 
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‘With regard to questions of purity or propriety, 
(says he) I was once in doubt whether I should not 
attribute to myself too much in attempting to decide 
them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display of the 
suffrages on each side; but I have been since deter- 
mined by your Lordship’s opinion, to interpose my 
own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to 
support what appears to me most consonant to grammar 
and reason. Ausonius thought that modesty forbade 
him to plead inability for a task to which Caesar had 
judged him equal : 

Cur me posse negem posse quod ille putatf 
And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose 
authority in our language is so generally acknowledg- 
ed, have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, 
I shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarious 
jurisdiction; and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed 
me as the delegate of your Lordship.’ 

This passage proves, that Johnson’s addressing his 
Playi to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in consequ- 
ence of the result of a report by means of Dodsley, 
that the Earl favoured the design; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship 
concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that Johnson sent 
his Plan to him in manuscript, for his perusal ; and 
that when it was lying upon ‘his table, Mr. William 
Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and being 
shewn it, was highly pleased with such parts of it as 
he had time to read, and begged to take it home with 
him, which he was allowed to do; that from him it 
got into the hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to 
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Lord Chesterfield. When Taylor observed this might 
be an advantage, Johnson replied, ‘No, Sir; it would 
have come out with more bloom, if it had not been 
seen before by any body.’ 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble author, 
appears from the following extract of a letter from the 
Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch : 

‘ Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747. 

‘I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am 
much pleased with the plan, and I think the specimen 
is one of the best that I have ever read. Most speci- 
mens disgust, rather than prejudice us in favour of the 
work to follow ; but the language of Mr. J ohnson’s is 
good, and the arguments are properly and modestly 
expressed. However, some expressions may be cavill- 
ed at, but they are trifles. I’ll mention one. The barren 
Laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sense what- 
ever; it bears fruits and flowers. Sed hae sunt nugae, and 
I have great expectation from the performance.’ 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of 
the undertaking, he acknowledges; and shews himself 
perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his Pla 7 i\ 
but he had a noble consciousness of his own abilities, 
which enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr, Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary^ 
when the following dialogue ensued. ‘AdaMS. This 
is a great work. Sir. How are you to get all the 
etymologies? JOHNSON. Why, Sir, here is a shelf 
with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and there is a 
Welch gentleman who has published a collection of 
Welch proverbs, who will help me with the Welch. 
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Adams. But Sir, how can you do this in three years ? 
Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
years. ADAMS. But the French Academy, which consists 
of forty members, took forty years to compile their Dic- 
tionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is the pro- 
portion. Let me see; forty times forty is sixteen 
hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the pro- 
portion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.* With 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
prodigious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen, a long detail 
of what had been done in this country by prior Lexico- 
graphers; and no doubt Johnson was wise to avail him- 
self of them, so far as they went : but the learned, yet 
judicious research of etymology, the various, yet accu- 
rate display of definition, and the rich collection of 
authorities, were reserved for the superior mind of 
our great philologist. For the mechanical part he 
employed, as he told me, six amanuenses; and let it 
be remembered by the natives of North-Britain, to 
whom he is supposed to have been so hostile, that five 
of them were of that country- There were two 
Messieurs Macbean ; Mr. Shiels, who we shall hereafter 
see partly wrote the Lives of the Poets to which the 
name of Cibber is affixed; Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. 
George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh; and a Mr. 
Maitland. The sixth of these humble assistants . was 
Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and pub- 
lished some elementary tracts. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson 
lived part of the time in Holborn, part in Gough- 
square. Fleet-street; and he had an upper room fitted 
up like a counting-house for the purpose, in which he 
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gave to the copyists their several tasks. The words, part- 
ly taken from other dictionaries, and partly supplied by 
himself, having been first written down with spaces 
left between them, he delivered in writing their ety- 
mologies, definitions, and various significations. The 
authorities were copied from the books themselves, 
in which he had marked the passages with a black-lead 
pencil, the traces of which could easily be effaced. I 
have seen several of them, in which that trouble had 
not been taken ; so that they were just as when used 
by the copyists. It is remarkable, that he was so attent- 
ive in the choice of the passages in which words were 
authorised, that one may read page after page of his 
Dictionary with improvement and pleasure ; and it 
should not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no 
author whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound 
religion and morality. 

The necessary expense of preparing a work of such 
magnitude for the press, must have been a considerable 
deduction from the price stipulated to be paid for the 
copyright, I understand that nothing was allowed 
by the booksellers on that account; and I remember 
his telling me, that a large portion of it having by 
mistake been written upon both sides of the paper, so 
as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it cost him 
twenty pounds to have it transcribed upon one side 
only. 

He is now to be considered as ‘tugging at his oar,'’ 
as engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, 
sufidcient to employ all his time for some years; and 
which was the best preventive of that constitutional 
melancholy which was ever lurking about him, ready 
to trouble his quiet. But his enlarged and lively mind 
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could not be satisfied without more diversity of employ- 
ment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation. He 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional 
composition very different from Lexicography, but form- 
ed a club in Ivy -lane, Paternoster -row, with a view to 
enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening hours. 
The members associated with him in this little society 
were his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. 
Hawkesworth, afterwards well known by his writings, 
Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney, and a few others of 
different professions. 

The Dictionary^ we may believe, afforded Johnson full 
occupation this year. As it approached to its conclu- 
sion, he probably worked with redoubled vigour, as 
seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his Lordship the 
Plan of his Dictio?zary, had behaved to him in such 
a manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amused with a 
story confidently told, and as confidently repeated with 
additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust was 
taken by J ohnson upon occasion of his having been 
one day kept long in waiting in his Lordship’s ante- 
chamber, for which , the reason assigned was, that he 
had company with him; and that at last, when the 
door opened, out walked Colley Cibber; and that John- 
son was so violently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been so long excluded, that. he went away 
in a passion, and never would return. I remember 
having mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, 
2 
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who told me, he was very intimate with Lord Chester- 
field; and holding it as a well-known truth, defended 
Lord Chesterfield, by saying, that ‘Cibber, who had been 
introduced familiarly by the back-stairs, had probably 
not been there above ten minutes.’ It may seem strange 
even to entertain a doubt concerning a story so long and 
so widely current, and thus implicitly adopted, if not 
sanctioned, by the authority which I have mentioned ; 
but Johnson himself assured me, that there was not 
the least fotmdation for it. He told me, that there 
never was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him; but that 
his Lordship’s continued neglect was the reason why 
he resolved to have no connection with him. When 
the Dictioyiary was upon the eve of publication. Lord 
Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself with 
expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work 
to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to sooth, and 
insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, as it should 
seem, of the cold indifference with which he had treat- 
ed its learned author ; and further attempted to concil- 
iate him, by writing two papers in The Worlds in re- 
commendation of the work; and it must be confessed, ^ 
that they contain some studied compliments, so finely 
turned, that if there had been no previous offence, it is 
probable that Johnson would have been highly delighted. 
Praise, in general, was pleasing to him ; but by praise 
from a man of rank and elegant accomplishments, he 
was peculiarly gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that ‘all was false and hollow,’ despised 
the honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine that he 
could be the dupe of such an artifice. His expression to 
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me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, 
was, ‘Sir, after making great professions, he had, for 
many years, taken no notice of me; but when my 
Dictio7iary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in The 
World about it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter ex- 
pressed in civil terms, but such as might shew him that 
I did not mind what he said or wrote, and that I had 
done with him/ 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years soli- 
cited Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that so 
excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. 
He delayed from time to time to give it me; till at 
last in 1781, when we were on a visit at Mr. Dilly’s, at 
Southill in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate it 
to me from memory. He afterwards foimd among his 
papers a copy of it, which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, 
with its title and corrections, in his own handwriting. 
This he gave to Mr. Langton ; adding that if it were to 
come into print, he wished it to be from that copy. By 
Mr. Langton’s kindness, I am enabled to enrich my 
work with a perfect transcript of what the world has so 
eagerly desired to see. 

‘To THE Right Hoi^ourable the Earl of Chester- 
field. 

‘My Lord, February 7, 1755. 

‘I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
The World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were written by your 
Lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which* 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great. 
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I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

‘When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visit- 
ed your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of 
mankind, by the enchantment of your address; and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
Le vainqveur du vainqueur de la ierre ; — ^that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to con- 
tinue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship in 
publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a 
retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have his 
all neglected, be it ever so little. 

‘ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I wait- 
ed in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
door; during which time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain. and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publi- 
cation, without one act of assistance, one word of encou- 
ragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did 
not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

‘The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

‘ Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help ? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it : till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and 
do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
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to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the Publick should consider me as 
owing that to a Patron which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

‘ Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less ; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with 
so much exultation, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
humble, most obedient servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 

The Dictionary^ with a Grammar and History of the 
English La?iguage^ being now at length published, in two 
volumes folio, the world contemplated with wonder so 
stupendous a work achieved by one man, while other 
countries had thought such undertakings fit only for 
whole academies. Vast as his powers were, I cannot but 
think that his imagination deceived him, when he 
supposed that by constant application he might have 
performed the task in three years. Let the Preface be 
attentively perused, in which is given, in a clear, strong, 
and glowing style, a comprehensive, yet particular view 
of what he had done ; and it will be evident, that the time 
he .employed upon it was comparatively short. I am 
unwilling to swell my book with long quotations from 
what is in everybody’s hands, and I believe there are few 
prose compositions in the English language that are read 
with more delight, or are more impressed upon the 
memory, than that preliminary discourse. One of its 
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excellencies has always struck me with peculiar admi- 
ration; I mean the perspicuity with which he has 
expressed abstract scientifick notions. As an instance of 
this, I shall quote the following sentence: When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, 
how can a consecutive series be formed of senses in their 
own nature collateral?’ We have here an example of 
what has been often said, and I believe with justice, that 
there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation of 
words which none other could equal, and which, when 
a man has been so fortunate as to hit, he has attained, 
in that particular case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which 
alone may account for Johnson’s retentive mind being 
enriched with a very large and various store of knowledge 
and imagery, must have occupied several years. The 
Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, ‘There are two things 
which I am confident I can do very well ; one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating what it is 
to contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, shewing 
from various causes why the execution has not been 
equal to what the author promised to himself and to the 
publick.’ 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and dis- 
appointed, when they find him displaying a perfect 
theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at the same 
time candidly and modestly allowing that he ‘had not 
satisfied his own expectations.’ Here was a fair occa- 
sion for the exercise of Johnson’s modesty, when he 
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was called upon to compare his own arduous perform- 
ance, not with those of other individuals, (in which 
case his inflexible regard to truth would have been 
violated, had he affected diffidences) but with specula- 
tive perfection ; as he, who can outstrip all his competi- 
tors in the race, may yet be sensible of his deflciency 
when he runs against time. Well might he say, that 
‘the English Dictionary was written wdth little assis- 
tance of the learned,’ for he told me, that the only aid 
which he received was a paper containing twenty 
etymologies, sent to him by a person then unknown, 
who he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, 
Bishop of Eochester. The etymologies, though they 
exhibit learning and judgment, are not, I think, entitled 
to the flrst praise amongst the various parts of this 
immense work. The definitions have always appeared 
to me such astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect 
and precision of language, as indicate a genius of the 
highest rank. This it is which marks the superior 
excellence of Johnson’s Dictionary over others equally 
or even more voluminous, and must have made it a 
work of much greater mental labour than mere Lexi- 
cons, or Word-hooks, as the Dutch call them. They, who 
will make the experiment of tr3dng how they can define 
a few words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied 
of the unquestionable justice of this observation, which 
I can assure my readers is founded upon much study, 
and upon communication with more minds than my 
own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be 
erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeivard, though direct- 
ly of opposite meaning, are defined identically the 
same way; as to which inconsiderable specks it is 
enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he 
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was aware there might be many such in so immense a 
work; nor was he at all disconcerted when an instance 
was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him how he 
came to define Pastern the knee of a horse: instead of 
making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at 
once answered, ‘Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.^ 
His definition of Network has been often quoted with 
sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very 
plain. But to these frivolous censures no other answer 
is necessary than that with which we are furnished by 
his own Preface : 

‘To explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms can- 
not always be found. For as nothing can be proved 
but by supposing something intuitively known, and 
evident without proof, so nothing can be defined but 
by the use of words too plain to admit of definition. 
Sometimes easier words are changed into harder; as, 
buriaU into sepulture or interment; dry^ into desiccative ; 
dryness, into siccity or aridity; fit, into paroxysm; for 
the easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated 
into one more easy.' 

His introducing his own opinions, and even preju- 
dices, under general definitions of words, while at the 
same time the original meaning of the words is not 
explained, as his Tory, Whig, Pe7ision, Oats, Excise, 
and a few more, cannot be fully defended, and must 
be placed to the account of capricious and humorous 
indulgence. Talking to me upon this subject when 
we were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work, than any now 
to be found* in it. ‘ You know, Sir, Lord Gower for- 
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sook the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
^ord Reyiegado^ after telling that it meant “ one who 
•deserts to the enemy, a revolter,” I added, Sometimes 
we say a GowER. Thus it went to the press ; but the 
printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.' 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indulgence 
•does not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, 
but sometimes in playful allusion to the notions com- 
monly entertained of his own laborious task. Thus : 
** Grub-street, the name of a street in London, much in- 
habited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, and 
temporary poems; whence any mean production is called 
Grub-street^ — '‘Lexicographer^ a writer of dictionaries, a 
harmless drudged 

At the time when he was concluding his very elo- 
•quent Preface, Johnson’s mind appears to have been 
in such, a state of depression, that we cannot contem- 
plate without wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts 
which so highly distinguish that performance. ‘ I (says 
he) may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of 
solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted 
my work till most of those, whom I wished to please, 
have sunk into the grave ; and success and miscarriage 
are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
iiranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure 
or from praise.’ That this indifference was rather a 
temporary than an habitual feeling, appears, I think, 
from his letters to Mr. Warton; and however he may 
have been affected for the moment, certain it is that 
the honours which his great work procured him, both 
at home and abroad, were very grateful to him. His 
friend the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, 
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presented it to the Academia dello Crusca, That Academy' 
sent Johnson their Vocabulario, and the French. 
Academy sent him their Diciionnaire^ which Mr, Langton 
had the pleasure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclu- 
sion of his Preface should be expressed in terms so 
desponding, when it is considered that the author was 
then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must ascribe- 
its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits to which 
he was constitutionally subject, and which was aggra- 
vated by the death of his wife two years before. I have* 
heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank and 
elegance, that ‘his melancholy was then at its meridian.^ 
It pleased GOD to grant him almost thirty years of 
life after this time; and once, when he was in a placid 
frame of mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had. 
enjoyed happier days, and had many more friends, since- 
that gloomy hour than before. 

JOHNSON AND EDWARDS 

AN1> now I am to give a pretty full account of one of' 
the most curious incidents in Johnson^s life, of which he 
himself has made the following minute on this day : 

‘ In my return from church, I was accosted by Edwards, 
an old fellow-collegian, who had not seen me since* 
1729. He knew me, and asked if I remembered one* 
Edwards ; I did not at first recollect the name, but 
gradually as we walked along, recovered it, and told 
him a conversation that had passed at an alehouse ber 
tween us. My purpose is to continue our acquaintance.*'* 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened.. 
Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man 
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in grey clothes, and a wig of many curls, accost^ J ohn- 
son with familiar confidence, knowing who he was, 
while Johnson returned his sp-lutatipn with a courteous 
formality, as to a stranger. But as soon as Edwards 
had brought to his recollection their having been at 
Pembroke College together nine-and-forty years ago, 
he seemed much pleased, asked where he lived, and 
said he should be glad to see him in Bolt-court. 
Edwards. ‘Ah, Sir! we are old men now.' JOHN- 
SON. (who never liked to think of being old,) ‘ Don’t 
let us discourage one another.’ EDWARDS. ‘ Why, 
Doctor, you look stout and hearty, I am happy to see 
you so ; for the news-papers told us you were very ill/ 
Johnson. ‘ Ay, Sir, they are always telling lies of 
old felloivs^ 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a con- 
versation as that between two fellow-collegians, who 
had lived forty years in London without ever having 
chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards that Dr. 
Johnson was going home, and that he had better ac- 
company him now. So Edwards walked along with us, 
I eagerly assisting to keep up the conversation. Mr. 
Edwards informed Dr. Johnson that he had practised 
long as a solicitor in Chancery, but that he now lived in 
the country upon a little farm, about sixty acres, just 
by Stevenage in Hertfordshire, and that he came to 
London (to Barnard’s Inn, No. 6), generally twice a 
week. Johnson appearing to me in a reverie, Mr. 
Edwards addressed himself to me, and expatiated on the 
pleasure of living in the country. BOSWlLL. ‘ I have no 
notion of this, Sir. What you have to entertain you, is, 
I think, exhausted in half an hour/ EDWARDS. ‘What? 
don't you love to have hope realized ? I see my grass, 
and my corn, and my trees growing. Now, for instance. 
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I am curious to see if this frost has not nipped my fruit- 
trees.’ Johnson, (who we did not imagine was attend- 
ing,) ‘ You find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes.’ — 
So well did he see the whole, when another saw but the 
half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and were 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. 
Edwards. ‘Sir, I remember you would not let us say 
prodigious at College. For even then, Sir, (turning to me,) 
he was delicate in language, and we all feared him.’ 
Johnson, (to Edwards,) ‘From your having practised 
the law long. Sir, I presume you must be rich.’ 
Edwards. ‘ No, Sir ; I got a good deal of money; but 
I had a number of poor relations to whom I gave a 
great part of it-’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, you have been rich 
in the most valuable sense of the word.’ EDWARDS. 
‘But I shall not die rich.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, sure, Sir, 
it is better to live rich than to die rich.’ EDWARDS. 
*^1 wish I had continued at College.’ JOHNSON, ‘Why 
do you wish that, Sir?’ EDWARDS. ‘Because I think 
I should have had a much easier life than mine has been. 
I should have been a parson, and had a good living, 
like Bloxam and several others, and lived comfortably.’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, the life of a parson, ^ of a conscientious 
'Clergyman is not easy. I have always considered a 
‘Clergyman as the father of a larger family than he 
is able to maintain. I would rather have Chancery 
3uits upon my hands than the cure of souls. No, Sir, 
I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do 
I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.’ Here 
taking himself up all of a sudden, he exclaimed. ‘0! 
Mr. Edwards! I’ll convince you that I recollect you. 
Do you remember our drinking together at an alehouse 
near Pembroke gate ? At that time, you told me of the 
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Eton boy, who, when verses on our SAVIOUR’S turning: 
water into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought 
up a single line, which was highly admired,— 

^^Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Dexjm,” 

and I told you of another fine line in Camden's Remams. 
an eulogy upon one of our Kings who was succeeded by 
his son, a prince of equal merit: — 

'‘'‘Mira cam^ Sol occubuit, 7tox nulla secitfa esi^ ' 

Edwards. ‘You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I 
have tried too in my time to be a philosopher; but, I 
don’t know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.^ 
— Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent men to whom I 
have mentioned this, have thought it an exquisite trait of 
character. The truth is, that philosophy, like religion,, 
is too generally supposed to be hard and severe, at least 
so grave as to exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. ‘ I have been twice married, Doctor. You,. 
I suppose, have never known what it was to have a 
wife.’ Johnson. ‘Sir, I have known what it was to 
have a wife, and (in a solemn, tender, faltering tone) 
I have known what it was to lose a wife , — It had almost 
broke my heart.' 

Edwards. ‘How do you live. Sir? For my part, I 
must have my regular meals, and a glass of good wine. 
I find I require it.' JOHNSON. ‘I now drink no wine^ 
Sir. Early in life I drank wine; for many years I drank 
none. I then for some years drank a great deal.’ ED- 
WARDS. ‘Some hogs-heads, I warrant you.’ J OHNSON. 
‘I then had a severe illness, and left it off, and I have 
never begun it again. I never felt any difference upon 
myself from eating one thing rather than another, nor 
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from one kind of weather rather than another- There 
are people, I believe, who feel a difference; but I am 
not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have fasted 
from the Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s dinner, with- 
out any inconvenience. I believe it is best to eat just 
as one is hungry : but a man who is in business, or 
a man who has a family, must have stated meals. I 
am a straggler, I may leave this town and go to Grand 
•Cairo, without being missed here or observed there.’ 
EdwaHDS. ‘ Don’t you eat supper. Sir?’ JOHNSON. 'No, 
Sir.’ Edwards. ‘For my part, now, I consider ‘ supper’ 
as a turnpike through which one must pass, in order to 
get to bed.’ 

Johnson. ‘You are a lawyer, Mr- Edwards. Law- 
yers know life practically. A bookish man should 
.always have them to converse with. They have what he 
■wants.’ Edwards. ‘I am grown old: I am sixtyfive.’ 
.Johnson. ‘I shall be sixty-eight next birthday. Come, 
Sir, drink water, and put in for a hundred.’ 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left his 
whole fortune to Pembroke College. JOHNSON. ‘Whether 
to leave one’s whole fortune to a College be right, must 
depend upon circumstances. I would leave the interest 
of the fortune I bequeathed to a College to my relations 
or my friends, for their lives. It is the same thing to a 
College, which is a permanent society, whether it gets 
the money now or twenty years hence; and I would wish 
to make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it.’ 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson’s 
most humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and 
placid behaviour to an old fellow-collegian, a man so 
different from himself; and his telling him that he would 
go down to his farm and visit him, showed a kindness of 
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disposition very rare at an advanced age. He observed, 
‘how wonderful it was that they had both been in London 
forty years, without having ever once met, and both 
walkers in the street tooT Mr. Edwards, when going 
away, again recurred to his consciousness of senility, 
and looking full in Johnson’s face, said to him, ' You’ll 
find in Dr. Young, 

“ O my coevals I remnants of yourselves !” * 

Johnson did not relish this at all; but shook his head 
with impatience. Edwards walked off, seemingly highly 
pleased with the honour of having been thus noticed by 
Dr. Johnson. When he was gone. I said to Johnson, I 
thought him but a weak man. JOHNSON. ‘Why, yes, 
Sir. Here is a man who has passed through life without 
experience: yet I would rather have him with me than a 
more sensible man who will not talk readily. This man 
is always willing to say what he has to say.’ Yet 
Dr. Johnson had himself by no means that willingness 
v^hich he praised so much, and I think so justly ; for who 
Las not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when 
there is a total silence in a company, for any length of 
time; or, which is as bad, or perhaps worse, when the con- 
versation is with difficulty kept up by a perpetual effort? 

JOHNSON AND WILKES 

I AM, now to record a very curious incident in Dr. 
Johnson’s Life, which fell under my own observation ; 
of which pars magna fui^ and which I am persuaded will, 
with the liberal-minded, be much to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of 
every description, had made me, much about the same 
time, obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
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to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different could 
perhaps not be selected out of all mankind. They had 
even attacked one another with some asperity in their 
writings ; yet I lived in habits of friendship with both. 
I could fully relish the excellence of each ; for I have- 
ever delighted in that intellectual chemistry, which can 
separate good qualities from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, ‘mine own friend and my father’s 
friend,’ between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished 
to establish an acquaintance, as I respected and lived 
in intimacy with both of them, observed to me once, very 
ingeniously, ‘It is not in friendship as in mathematicks, 
where two things, each equal to a third, are equal 
between themselves. You agree with Johnson as a 
middle quality, and you agree with me as a middle 
quality; but Johnson and I should not agree.’ Sir John 
was not suflSciently flexible; so I desisted; knowing,, 
indeed, that the repulsion was equally strong on the 
part of Johnson; who, I know not from what cause^ 
unless his being a Scotchman, had formed a very errone- 
ous opinion of Sir John. But I conceived an irresistible 
wish, if possible, to bring Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes 
together. How to manage it, was a nice and difficult 
matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Messieurs Dilly in 
the Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table I 
have seen a greater number of literary men, than at 
any other, except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had 
invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some more gentlemen 
on Wednesday, May 15. ‘Pray (said I,) let us have Dr. 
Johnson.’ — ‘What with Mr. Wilkes ? not for the world, 
(said Mr. Edward Dilly:) Dr. Johnson would never for- 
give me.’— ‘Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me negotiate 
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for you, I will be answerable that all shall go well.’ 
DlLLY. ‘Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am sure I 
shall be very happy to see them both here.’ 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I enter- 
tained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was 
sometimes a little actuated by the spirit of contradiction, 
and by means of that I hoped I should gain my point. I 
was persuaded that if I had come upon him with a direct 
proposal, Sir, will you dine in company with Jack 
Wilkes ? he would have flown into a passion, and would 
probably have answered, ^Dine with Jack W^ilkes, Sir ! 
I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch.’ I therefore, while we 
were sitting quietly by ourselves at his house in an even- 
ing, took occasion to open my plan thus: — ‘Mr. Dilly, 
Sir, sends his respects jsqmpliments to you, and would 
be happy if you would do him^lhe honour to dine with 
him on Wednesday next along with me, as I must soon 
go to Scotland.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. 
I will wait upon him—’ BOSWELL. ‘Provided, Sir, I 
suppose, that the company which he is to have, is agree- 
able to you.’ Johnson. ‘What do you mean, Sir? 
What do you take me for ? Do you think I am so igno- 
rant of the world, as to imagine that I am to pres- 
cribe to a gentleman what company he is to have at his 
table ?’ Boswell. I beg your pardon, Sir, for wishing 
to prevent you from meeting i)eople whom you might 
not like. Perhaps he may have some of what he calls his 
patriotick friends with him.’ JOHNSON. ‘Well, Sir, and 
what then ? What care I for his patriotick friends f 
Poh !’ Boswell. ‘I should not be surprized to find Jack 
Wilkes there.’ JOHNSON. ‘And if Jack Wilkes should 
be there, what is that to me^ Sir ? My dear friend, let us 
have no more of this. I am sorry to be angry with you; 
but really it is treating me strangely to talk to me as if 
3 
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I could not meet any company whatever, occasionally/ 
Boswell. ‘Pray forgive me. Sir: I meant well. But 
you shall meet whoever comes, for me.^ Thus I secured 
him, and told Dilly that he would find him very well 
pleased to be one of his guests on the day appointed. 

Upon the much-expected Wednesday, I called on him 
about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when 
we were to dine out together, to see that he was ready 
in time, and to accompany him. I found him buffeting 
JhisJDOofcs, as upon a former occasion, covered with dust, 
and making no preparation for going abroad. ‘How is 
this. Sir ? (said L) Don^t you recollect that you are 
to dine at Mr. Billy's ?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, I did not think 
of going to Billy's : it went out of my head. I have 
ordered dinner at home with Mrs. Williams.’ BOSWELL. 
*But, my dear Sir, you know you were engaged to 
Mr. Billy, and I told him so. He will expect you, and 
will be much disappointed if you don’t come.' JOHNSON. 
^You must talk to Mrs. Williams about this.' 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was 
so confident I had secured would yet be frustrated. He 
had accustomed himself to shew Mrs. Williams such a 
degree of humane attention, as frequently imposed some 
restraint upon him; and I knew that if she should 
be obstinate, he would not stir. I hastened down stairs 
i;o the blind lady’s room, and told her I was in grq^t 
^jtmeasiness, for Br. Johnson had engaged to me to dine 
this day at Mr. Billy's, but that he had told me he had 
forgotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at 
home. ‘Yes, Sir, (said she, pretty peevishly,) Br. John- 
son is to dine at home.' — ‘Madam, (said I,) his respect 
for you is such, that I know he will not leave you 
unless you absolutely desire it. But as you have so 
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much of his company, I hope you will be good enough 
to forego it for a day ; as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy 
man, has frequently had agreeable parties at bis house 
for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neg- 
lects him to-day. And then, Madam, be pleased to con- 
sider my situation ; I carried the message, and I assured 
Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come, and no doubt 
he has made a dinner, and invited a company, and 
boasted of the honour he expected to have. I shall be 
quite disgraced if the Doctor is not there.' She gradu- 
ally softened to my solicitations, which were certainly 
as earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any occa- 
sion, and was graciously pleased to empower me to tell 
Dr. Johnson, ‘That all things considered, she thought he 
should certainly go.* I flew back to him, still in dust, 
and careless of what should be the event, ‘indifferent in 
his choice to go or stay; but as soon as I had announced 
to him Mrs. Williams* consent, he roared, ‘Frank, a 
clean shirt,' and was very soon drest. When I had him 
fairly seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as 
much as a fortune-hunter who has got an heiress into a 
post-chaise with him to set out for Gretna-G-reeh. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing room, he found 
himself in the midst of a company he did not know. I 
kept naysej-f snug and s^ent, watching how he would 
conduct himself. I observed him whispering to Mr. 
Dilly, ‘Who is that gentleman. Sir? — ‘Mr. Arthur Lee.* — 
Johnson. ‘Too, too, too,* (under his breath,) which 
was one of his habitual inutterings. Mr- Arthur Lee 
coiild not but be very obnoxious to J ohnson, for he was 
not only a patriot but an Am erican ^ He was afterwards 
minister from the United States at the court of Madrid. 
‘And who is the gentleman in lace?’ — ‘Mr. Wilkes, Sir.' 
This information confounded him still more; he had 
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some difficulty to restrain himself, and taking up a 
book, sat down upon a windowseat and read, or at least 
kept his eyes upon it intently for some time, till he com- 
posed himself. His feelings, I dure say, were awkward 
enough. But he no doubt recollected his having rated 
me for supposing that he could be at all disconcerted by 
any company and he, therefore, resolutely set himself 
to behave quite as an easy man of the world, who could 
adapt himself at once to the disposition and manners of 
those whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of ‘Dinner is upon the table,^ 
dissolved his ^eyerie, and we all sat down without any 
symptom of ill humour. There were present, beside 
Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old com- 
panion of mine when he studied physick at Edinburgh, 
Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettsom, and Mr. Slater 
the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. 
Johnson, and behaved to him with so much attention 
and politeness, that he gained upon him insensibly. ''Ho 
man ate more heartily than Johnson, or loved better 
what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. ‘ Pray give 
me leave, Sir : — It is better here — A little of the brown — 
Some fat, Sir — A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — 
Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter — 
Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange; — or 
the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.^ — ‘ Sir, Sir, I 
am obliged to you. Sir,’ cried Johnson, bowing, and turn- 
ing his head to him with a look for some time of ‘surly 
virtue,’ but, in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, ‘He is not a 
good mimick.’ One of the company added. ‘ A merry 
Andrew, a buffoon.’ JOHNSON. ‘ But he has wit too. 
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and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety 
of imagery, and not empty of reading; lie has know- 
ledge enough to fill up his part. One species of wit 
he has in an eminent degree, that of escape. You drive 
him into a corner with both hands ; but he’s gone, 
Sir, when you think you have got him — like an animal 
that jumps over your head. Then he has a great range 
for wit ; he never lets truth stand between him and 
a jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. Garrick 
is under many restraints from which Foote is free.’ 
Wilkes. ‘Garrick’s wit is more like Lord Chester- 
field’s.’ Johnson. ‘ The first time I was in company 
with Foote was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased ; 
and it is very difficult to please a man against his will. 
I went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting 
not to mind him. But the dog was so very comical, 
that I was obliged to lay down my knife, and, fork, 
throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it 
out. No, Sir, he was irresistible. He upon one occasion 
•experienced, in an extraordinary degree, the efficacy of 
his powers of entertaining. Amongst the many and 
various modes which he tried of getting money, he 
became a partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was 
to have a share of the profits for procuring customers 
amongst his numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was 
one who took his small-beer ; but it was so bad that the 
.servants resolved not to drink it. They were at some 
loss how to notify their resolution, being afraid of 
offending their master, who they knew liked Foote 
much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a little 
black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
•deputy, and deliver their remonstrance; and having 
invested him with the whole authority of the kitchen. 
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he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, 
upon a certain day, that they would drink Footers, small- 
beer no longer. On that, day Foote happened to dine at 
Fitzherbert’s, and this boy served at table; he was so 
delighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, and gri- 
mace, that when he went down stairs, he told them, 
“This is the finest man I have ever seen. I will not 
deliver your message. I will drink his small-beer.” ’ 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done 
this. Wilkes. ‘Garrick would have made the small- 
beer still smaller. He is now leaving the stage; but 
he will play Scritb all his life.’ I knew that Johnson 
would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, as Garrick 
once said to me, and I had heard him praise his libera- 
lity ; so to bring out his commendation of his celebrated 
pupil, I said, loudly, ‘I have heard. Garrick is liberal.* 
Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has given 
away more money than any man in England that I am 
acquainted with, and that not from o^Jentatious views. 
Garrick was very poor when he began life; so when 
he came to have money, he probably was very unskilful 
in giving away, and saved when he should not. But 
Garrick began to be liberal as soon as he could; and 
I am of opinion, the reputation of avarice which he 
has had, has been very lucky for him, and prevented 
his having many enemies. You despise a man for 
avarice, but do not hate him. Garrick might have been 
much better attacked for living with more splendour 
than is suitable to a player : if they had had the wit to 
have assaulted him in that quarter, they might have 
called him more. But they have kept clamouring about 
his avarice, which has rescued him from much obloquy 
and envy.’ 
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Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authen- 
tick information for biography, Johnson told us, ‘When 
I was a young fellow I wanted to write the Life of 
Drydeji^ and in order to get materials, I applied to the 
only two persons then alive who had seen him; these 
were old Swinney, and old Cibber. Swinney’s informa- 
tion was no more than this, “That at Will’s coffee- 
house Dryden had a particular chair for himself, which 
was set by the fire in winter, and was then called his 
winter-chair; and that it was carried out for him to 
the balcony in summer, and was then called his summer- 
chair.” Cibber could tell no more but “That he re- 
membered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical 
disputes at Will’s.” You are to consider that Cibber 
was then at a great distance from Dryden, had perhaps 
one leg only in the room, and durst not draw in the 
other.’ Boswell. ‘Yet Cibber was a man of observa- 
tion ? ’ JOHNSOK. ‘ I think not.’ BOSWELL. ‘ You will 
allow his Apology to be well done.’ JOHNSON. ‘Very 
well done, to be sure. Sir. That book is a striking proof 
of the justice of Pope’s remark : 

“ Each might his several province well command, 

Would all but stoop to what they understand.” ’ 

BOSWELL. ‘ And his plays are good.’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes ; 
but that was his trade ; V esprit du corps ; he had been 
all his life among players and play- writers, I wondered 
. that he had so little to say in conversation, for he had 
kept the best company, and learnt all that can be got 
by the ear. He abused Pindar to me, and then shewed 
me an Ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, making a 
linne^oar on^a^eagle’jjwing. I told him that when 
YEe ancienis made a simiieTlhey always made it like 
something real.* 
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Mr. Wilkes remarked, that ‘among all the bold flights 
of Shakespeare’s imagination, the boldest was making 
Birnamwood march to Dunsinane ; creating a wood 
where there never was a shrub ; a wood in Scotland ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ And he also observed, that ‘ the clannish 
slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the single 
exception to Milton’s remark of “The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty,” being worshipped in all hilly countries.’ — 
‘When I was at Inverary (said he,) on a visit to my 
old friend, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, his dependents 
congratulated me on being such a favourite of his Grace. 
I said, “ It is then, gentlemen, truly lucky for me ; for 
if I had displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, there 
is not a Campbell among you but would have been ready 
to bring John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger. It 
would have been only 

“ Off with his head ! So much for Ayleshtiry^ 

I was then member for Aylesbury.’ 

Wilkes. ‘We have no City-Poet now: that is an 
ofBice which has gone into disuse. The last was Elkanah 
Settle- There is something in ?iames which one cannot 
help feeling. Now Elkanah Settle sounds so queer^ who 
can expect much from that name ? We should have 
no hesitation to give it for John Dryden, in preference 
to Elkanah Settle, from the names only, without know- 
ing their different merits.’ JOHNSON. * I suppose, Sir, 
Settle did as well for Aldermen in his time, as John 
Home could do now. Where did Beckford and Trecothick 
learn English ?’ 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken 
possession of a barren part of America, and wondered 
why they should choose it. J OHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, all 
barrenness is comparative. The Scotch would not know 
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it to be barren/ BOSWELL. * Come, come, he is flatter- 
ing the English. You have now been in Scotland, Sir, 
and say if you did not see meat and drink enough 
there/ JOHNSON. ‘Why, yes. Sir; meat and drink 
enough to give the inhabitants sufBcient strength to run 
away from home/ All these quick and lively sallies 
were said sportively, quite in jest, and with a smile, 
which showed that he meant only wit. Upon this topick 
he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assimilate; here was 
a bond of union between them, and I was conscious that 
■as both of them had visited Caledonia, both were fully 
satisfied of the strange narrow ignorance of those who 
imagine that it is a land of famine. But they amused 
themselves with persevering in the old jokes. When 
I claimed a superiority for Scotland over England in 
one respect, that no man can be arrested there for a 
debt merely because another swears it against him ; but 
there must first be the judgement of a court of law 
ascertaining its justice ; and that a seizure of the person, 
before judgement is obtained, can take place only, if his 
■creditor should swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, is in medita- 
tio7ie fugae: WILKES. ‘That, I should think, may be 
safely sworn of all the Scotch nation.' JOHNSON, (to 
Mr. Wilkes,) ‘You must know. Sir, I lately took my 
friend Boswell and shewed him genuine civilised life in 
an Engl^h provincial town. I turned him loose at Lich- 
field, my native city, that he might see for once real civi- 
lity : for you know he lives among savages in Sco^and, 
and among ra^kes in London.’ WILKES. 'Except when he 
is with grave, sober, decent people like you and me.’ 
Johnson, (smiling,) ‘And we ashamed of him/ 

They were quite frank and easy* Johnson told the 
•story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her footman 
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to sit down with them, to prove the ridiculousness of the- 
argument for the equality of mankind; and he said to 
me afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction, ‘You saw 
Mr. Wilkes acquiesced/ Wilkes talked with all imagin- 
able freedom of the ludicrous title given to the Attor- 
ney-General, Diabolus Regis; adding, ‘I have reason to- 
know something about that ofi&cer; for I was prosecuted 
for a libel/ Johnson, who many people would have* 
supposed must have been furiously angry at hearing’ 
this talked of so lightly, said not a word. He was now, 
indeed, ‘a good-humoured fellow/ 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, . 
the Quaker lady, well known for her various talents,, 
and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotick. 
groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) said, ‘Poor Old 
England is lost.' J OHNSON. ‘Sir, it is not so much to • 
be lamented that Old England is lost, as that the Scotch 
have found it/ WILKES. ‘Had Lord Bute governed 
Scotland only, I should not have taken the trouble to 
write his eulogy, and dedicate Mortimer to him.’ 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a. 
beautiful female figure which hung in the room, and 
pointed out the elegant contour of the bosom with the- 
finger of an arch connoisseur. He afterwards, in a con- 
versation with me, waggishly insisted, that all the time- 
Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent admiration of 
the corresponding charms of the fair Quaker. 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could . 
wish, will serve to give a notion of a very curious inter- 
view, which was not only pleasing at the time, but had , 
the agreeable and benignant effect of reconciling any 
animosity, and sweetening any acidity, which in the* 
various bustle of political contest, had been produced in. 
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the minds of two men, who though widely different, had 
so many things in common — classical learning, modern 
literature, wit, and humour, and ready repartee — that it 
would have been much to be regretted if they had been 
for ever at a distance from each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful 
negotiations and pleasantly said, that there was nothing 
to equal it in the whole history of the Corps Diplo- 
matique!^ 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satisfaction 
to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had been 
pleased with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what an agree- 
able day he had passed. 



CHARLES LAMB 

(1775—1834) 


Charles Lamb was born on February 10, 1775 in London, where 
his father was clerk and confidential servant to Samuel Salt, a weal- 
thy bencher of the Inner Temple. With the recommendation of his 
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father’s employer, Lamb was admitted as a charity boy in Christ's 
Hospital, where he was educated for nearly seven years. At school 
he was shy and reserved, and had to endure a great many hardships 
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from masters, monitors, and senior boys. He has given a very 
pathetic and humorous account of his schooldays in the essay entitl- 
ed, Chrisfs Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago. It was at this 
school that he met the “inspired charity boy,” Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, with whom he lived in intimate friendship throughout life. 
Lamb left this school in his sixteenth year. 

Lamb had an elder brother, John, and an elder sister, Mary, 
whose life was intimately associated with his whole career. John 
Lamb, a very good but eccentric person, had cut himself off from the 
family and lived by himself. Lamb has left a brilliant sketch of him 
in his essay on My Relations. Charles obtained employment at the 
South Sea House as a clerk, and a few months later he secured a 
permanent appointment in the East India House, where he served 
thirty-six years of his life. The Lambs endured many misfortunes, 
not the least among them being the occasional fits of insanity from 
which both Charles and his sister suffered. Disaster fell upon them 
in 1796, when Mary in a violent fit of insanity killed her mother with 
a knife. , From that moment Charles Lamb took upon himself the' 
sole charge of his sister, sacrificing all other ties and ambitions, 
making her his life-long companion, and never flagging in his duty 
and tenderness towards her. 

The monotony of work at the East India House for thirty-six 
years, the misfortunes and disappointments which he endured did 
not embitter him towards life. Literature, and particularly the older 
English poets and dramatists, were a passion with both brother and 
sister. Lamb wrote a drama after the manner of the Elizabethan 
dramatists entitled John Woodvil. In collaboration with Mary, he 
transformed the dramas of Shakespeare into excellent prose tales for 
the use of the young. In 1808 he published his famous notes on the 
dramatic poets contemporary with Shakespeare, with specimens of 
their work. 

Lamb’s fame as a man of letters depends chiefly on his Essays 
of Elia which he contributed to the London Magazine from Su^t 
1820. Elia was the name of an Italian clerk in the India House, who 
died some years before, and Lamb adopted his name as pseudonym 
for his essays. In 1825 he retired from the India House on a com- 
fortable pension and lived peacefully till his death, which occurred on 
December 29, 1834. Mary Lamb survived him for thirteen years. 
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The Essays of Elia are the most perfect type of the essay in 
English Literature. They are egotistical, digressive, reflective, at 
times deeply emotional, and steeped in pathos and delicate humour. 
From a study of these alone we could gather materials for a bio- 
graphy of Charles Lamb. Though the experiences on which many of 
them were founded were anything but happy, they are narrated 
without self-pity and with great charm, kindliness, and imagination. 
The quaint, allusive, deliberately archaic style in which they are 
written is obviously inspired and nurtured by Lamb's familiarity 
with his beloved Elizabethans. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 
SCHOOL-MASTER 

My reading has been lamentably desultory and im - 
-methodical. Odd, out of the way, old English plays, and 
•treatises, have supplied me with most of my notions, 
.and ways of feeling. In every thing that relates to 
sciefice^ I am a whole Encyclopaedia behind the rest of 
:the world. I should have scarcely cut a figure among 
-the franklins, or country gentlemen, in king John's 
<days. 1 know less geography than a school-boy of six 
weeks' standing. To me a map of old Ortelius is as 
.authentic as Arrowsmith. I do not know whereabout 
Africa merges into Asia ; whether Ethiopia lie in one or 
other of those great divisions; nor can form the remotest 
•conjecture of the position of New South Wales, or Van 
Diemen's Land. Yet do I hold a correspondence with a 
very dear friend in the first-named of these two Terr» 
Incognitse. I have no astronomy. I do not know where 
to look for the Bear, or Charles's Wain; the place of 
any star; or the name of any of them at sight. I guess 
-at Venus only by her brightness— and if the sun on 
.some portentous morn were to make his first appear- 
.ance in the West, I verily believe, that, while all the 
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-world were gasping in apprehension about me, I alone 
should stand unterrified, from sheer incuriosity and 
-want of ^ observation. Of history and chronology I 
possess some vague points, such as one cannot help 
picking up in the course of miscellaneous study ; but I 
never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, even of my 
own country. I have most dim apprehensions of the 
four great monarchies; and sometimes the Assyrian, 
sometimes the Persian, floats as first in my fancy. I 
make the widest conjfectures concerning Egypt, and her 
shepherd kings. My friend /I/., with great painstaking, 
got me to think I understood the first proposition in 
Euclid, but gave me over in despair at the second. I am 
entirely unacquainted with the modern languages ; and, 
like a better man than myself, have “small Latin and 
less Greek.’’ I am a stranger to the shapes and texture 
of the commonest trees, herbs, flowers — not from the 
circumstance of my being town-born — for I should have 
brought the same inobservant spirit into the world with 
me, had I first seen it in “on Devon's leafy shores,” — 
and am no less at a loss among purely town-objects, 
tools, engines, mechanic processes — ITot that I affect 
ignorance — but my head has not many mansions, nor 
spacious; and I have been obliged to fill it with such 
cabinet curiosities as it can hold without aching. I 
sometimes wonder, how I have passed my probation with 
so little discredit in the world, as I have done, upon so 
meagre a stock. But the fact is, a man may do very well 
with a very little knowledge, and scarce be found out, in 
mixed company; every body is so much more ready to 
produce his own, than to call for a display of your ac- 
quisitions. But in a tete-a-tete there is no shuffling. The 
truth will out. There is nothing which I dread so much, 
as the being left alone for a quarter of an hour with a 
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sensible well-informed Man, that does not know me. I 
lately got into a dilemma of this sort. — 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate and 
Shacklewell, the coach stopped to take up a staid-look- 
ing gentleman, about the wrong side of thirty, who was 
giving his parting directions (while the steps were 
adjusting) in a tone of mild authority, to a tall youth, 
who seemed to be neither his clerk, his son, nor his 
servant, but something partaking of all three. The 
youth was dismissed, and he drove on. As we were 
the sole passengers, he naturally enough addressed his 
conversation to me. and we discussed the merits of the 
fare, the civility and punctuality of the driver ; the cir- 
cumstance of an opposition coach having been lately 
set up, with the probabilities of its success — to all 
which I was enabled to return pretty satisfactory ans- 
wers, having been drilled into this kind of etiquette by 
some years’ daily practice of riding to and fro in the* 
stage aforesaid — when he suddenly alarmed me by a 
startling question, whether I had seen the show of prize 
cattle that morning in Smithfield? Now as I had not 
seen it, and do not greatly care for such sort of exhibi- 
tions, I was obliged to return a cold negative. He 
seemed a little mortified, as well as astonished, at my 
declaration, as (it appeared) he was just come fresh 
from the sight, and doubtless had hoped to compare 
notes on the subject. However he assured me that I 
had lost a fine treat, as it far exceeded the show of last 
year. We were now approaching Norton Falgate, 
when the sight of some shop-goods ticketed freshened 
him up into a^dissertation upon the cheapness of cottons 
this spring. 1 was now a little in ’heart, as the nature 
of my morning avocations had brought me into some 
sort of familiarity with the raw material; and I was 
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surprised to find how eloquent I was becoming on the 
state of the India market — when, presently, he dashed 
my incipient vanity to the earth at once, by inquiring 
whether I had ever made any calculation as to the 
value of the rental of all the retail shops in London. 
Had he asked of me, what song the Sirens sang, or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, I might, with Sir Thomas Browne, have 
hazarded a “wide solution.’* My companion saw my 
embarrassment, and, the almshouses beyond Shoreditch 
just coming in view, with great good-nature and dexte- 
rity shifted his conversation to the subject of public 
charities ; which led to the comparative merits of pro- 
vision for the poor in past and present times, with 
observations on the old monastic institutions, and charit- 
able orders, — but, finding me rather dimly impressed 
with some glimmering notions from old poetic associa- 
tions, than strongly fortified with any speculations 
reducible to calculation on the subject, he gave the 
matter up; and, the country beginning to open more 
and more upon us, as we approached the turnpike at 
Kingsland (the destined termination of his journey), he 
put a home thrust upon me, in the most unfortunate 
position he could have chosen, by advancing some 
queries relative to the North Pole Expedition. While 
I was muttering out something about the Panorama of 
those strange regions (which I had actually seen), by 
way of parrying the question, the coach stopping reliev- 
ed me from any further apprehensions. My companion 
getting out, left me in the comfortable possession of my 
ignorance; and I heard him, as he went off, putting 
questions to an outside passenger, who had alighted 
with him, regarding an epidemic disorder, that had been 
rife about Dalston ; and which, my friend assured him* 
4 
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had gone through five or six schools in that neighbour- 
hood. The truth now flashed upon me, that my com- 
panion was a schoolmaster; and that the youth, whom 
he had parted from at our first acquaintance, must 
have been one of the bigger boys, or the usher. — He 
was evidently a kind-hearted man, who did not seem so 
much desirous of provoking discussion by the questions 
which he put, as of obtaining information at any rate. 
It did not appear that he took any interest, either, in 
such kind of inquiries, for their own sake ; but that he 
was in some way bound to seek for knowledge. A 
greenish-coloured coat, which he had on, forbade me to 
surmise that he was a clergyman. The adventure gave 
birth to some reflections on the difference between per- 
sons of his profession in past and present times. 

Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues ; the 
breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the Linacres: 
who believing that all learning was contained in the 
languages which they taught, and despising every other 
acquirement as superficial and useless, came to their 
task as to a sport I Passing from infancy to age, they 
dreamed away all their days as in a grammar-school. 
Revolving in a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjuga- 
tions, syntaxes, and prosodies; renewing constantly the 
occupations which had charmed their studious child- 
hood ; rehearsing continually the part of the past ; life 
must have slipped from them at last like one day. 

The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little 
of every thing, because his pupil is required not to be 
entirely ignorant of any thing. He must be super- 
ficially, if I may so say, omniscient. He is to know 
something of pneumatics ; of chemistry ; of whatever is 
.curious, or proper to excite the attention of the youthful 
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mind; an insight into mechanics is desirable, with a 
touch of statistics ; the quality of soils, &c. botany, the 
constitution of his country, cum multis alHs, You may 
get a notion of some part of his expected duties by 
consulting the famous Tractate on Education addressed 
to Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things — these, or the desire of them — ^he 
is expected to instill, not by set lessons from professors, 
which he may charge in the bill, but at school-intervals, 
as he walks the streets, or saunters through green fields 
(those natural instructors), with his pupils- The least 
part of what is expected from him, is to be done in 
school-hours. He must insinuate knowledge at the 
mollia te77ipora fa^idi. He must seize every occasion 
— the season of the year — ^the time of the day — a pass- 
ing cloud — a rainbow — a wagon of hay — a regiment 
of soldiers going by — to inculcate something useful. 
He can receive no pleasure from a casual glimpse of 
Nature, but must catch at it as an object of instruction. 
He must interpret beauty into the picturesque. He 
cannot relish a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for thinking 
of the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to him, 
not spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses. 
The Universe—that Great Book, as it has been called 
■ — is to him indeed, to all intents and purposes, a book, 
out of which he' is doomed to read tedious homilies to 
distasting schoolboys. — ^Vacations themselves are none 
to him, he is only rather worse off than before ; for com- 
monly he has some intrusive upper-boy fastened upon 
him at such times ; some cadet of a great family; some 
neglected lump of nobility, or gentry ; that he must 'drag 
after him to the play, to the Panorama, to Mr. Bartley^s 
Orrery, to the Panopticon, or into the country, to a 
friend^s house, or to. his favourite watering-place. 
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Wherever he goes, this uneasy shadow attends him. A 
boy is at his board and in his path and in all his move- 
ments. He is boy-rid, sick of perpetual boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among 
their mates ; but they are unwholesome companions for 
grown people. The restraint is felt no less on the one 
side, than on the other. — Even a child, that “plaything 
for an hour,’’ tires always. The noises of children, play- 
ing their own fancies — as I now hearken to them by fits, 
sporting on the green before my window, while I am 
engaged in these grave speculations at my neat suburban 
retreat at Shacklewell— by distance made more sweet — 
inexpressibly take from the labour of my task. It is like 
writing to music. They seem to modulate my periods. 
They ought at least to do so — for in the voice of that 
tender age there is a kind of poetry, far unlike the harsh 
prose-accents of man’s conversation. — I should but spoil 
their sport, and diminish my own sympathy for them, by 
mingling in their pastime. 

I would not be domesticated all my days with a person 
of very superior capacity to my own — not, if I know 
myself at all, from any considerations of jealousy or 
self-comparison, for the occasional communion with 
such minds has constituted the fortune and felicity of my 
life — ^but the habit of too constant intercourse with 
spirits above you, instead of raising you, keeps you 
down. Too frequent doses of original thinking from 
others, restrain what lesser portion of that faculty you 
may possess of your own. You get entangled in another 
man’s mind, even as you lose yourself in another man’s 
grounds. You are walking with a tall varlet, whose 
strides out-pace yours to lassitude. The constant opera- 
tion of such potent agency would reduce me, I am 
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convinced, to imbecility. You may derive thoughts from 
others ; your way of thinking, the mould in which your 
thoughts are cast, must be your own. Intellect may be 
imparted, but not each man’s intellectual frame. — 

As little as I should wish to be always thus dragged 
upwards, as little (or rather still less) is it desirable to be 
stunted downwards by your associates. The trumpet 
does not more stun you by its loudness, than a whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 

Why are we never quite at our ease in the presence of 
a schoolmaster ? — because we are conscious that he is 
not quite at his ease in ours. He is awkward, and out 
of place, in the society of his equals. He comes like 
Gulliver from among his little people, and he cannot fit 
the stature of his understanding to yours. He cannot 
meet you on the square. He wants a point given him, 
like an indifferent whist-player. He is so used to teach- 
ing) that he wants to be teaching you. One of these 
professors, upon my complaining that these little sketches 
of mine were any thing but methodical, and that I was 
unable to make them otherwise, kindly offered to instruct 
me in the method by which young gentlemen in his 
seminary were taught to compose English themes.*— 
The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, or thin. They 
do not tell out of school. He is under the restraint of 
a formal and didactive hypocrisy in company, as a 
clergyman is under a moral one. He can no more let his 
intellect loose in society, than the other can his incli- 
nations. — He is forlorn among his co-evals ; his juniors 
cannot be his friends. 

“ I take blame to myself,” said a sensible man of the 
profession, writing to a friend respecting a youth who 
had quitted his school abruptly, ‘‘ that your nephew was 
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not more attached to me. But persons in my situation 
are more to be pitied, than can well be imagined. We 
are surrounded by young, and, consequently, ardently 
affectionate hearts, but we can never hope to share an 
atom of their affections. The relation of master and 
scholar forbids this. How pleasing this 7mist be to yo7i^ 
how I envy your feelings^ my friends will sometimes say 
. to me, when they see young men, whom I have educated, 
return after some years absence from school, their eyes 
shining with pleasure, while they shake hands with their 
old master, bringing a present of game to me, or a toy 
to my wife, and thanking me in the warmest terms for 
my care of their education J A holiday is begged for the 
boys; the house is a scene of happiness; I, only, am sad 
at heart — This fine-spirited and warm-hearted youth, 
who fancies he repays his master with gratitude for the 
care of his boyish years — this young man — in the eight 
long years I watched over him with a parent's anxiety, 
never could repay me with one look of genuine feel- 
ing. He was proud, when I praised; he was submis- 
sive, when I reproved him! but he did never love me — 
— and what he now mistakes for gratitude and kindness 
for me, is but the pleasant sensation, which all persons 
feel at revisiting the scene of their boyish hopes and 
, fears ; and the seeing on equal terms the man they were 
accustomed to look up to with reverence. My wife 
too,*' this interesting correspondent goes on to say, 
“ my once darling Anna, is the wife of a schoolmaster. 
— When I married her — knowing that the wife of a 
schoolmaster ought to be a busy notable creature, and 
fearing that my gentle Anna would ill supply the loss 
of my dear bustling mother, just then dead, who never 
sat still, was in every part of the house in a moment, 
and whom I was obliged sometimes to threaten to fasten 
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down in a chair, to save her from fatiguing herself to 
death — I expressed my fears, that I was bringing her into 
a way of life unsuitable to her ; and she, who loved me 
tenderly, promised for my sake to exert herself to per- 
form the duties of her new situation. She promised, 
and she has kept her word. What wonders will not 
woman’s love perform ? — My house is managed with a 
propriety and decorum, unknown in other schools ; my 
boys are well fed, look healthy, and have every proper 
accommodation ; and all this performed with a careful 
economy, that never descends to meanness. But I have 
lost my gentle, helpless Anna ! — When we sit down to 
enjoy an hour of repose after the fatigue of the day, 
I am compelled to listen to what have been her useful 
(and they are really useful) employments through the 
day, and what she proposes for her to-morrow’s task. 
Her heart and her features are changed by the duties of 
her situation. To the boys, she never appears other 
than the Tuaster's wife and she looks up to me as the boys' 
master ; to whom all show of love and affection would 
be highly improper, and unbecoming the dignity of her 
situation and mine. Yet this my gratitude forbids me to 
hint to her. For my sake she submitted to be this altered 
creature, and can I reproach her for it ?” — For the 
communication of this letter, I am indebted to my cousin 
Bridget. 


THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 

A Clerk I was in London gay. 

O’Keefe. 


If per adventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste 
the golden years of thy life — thy shining youth ^in the 
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irksome confiaement of an office; to have thy prison 
days prolonged through middle age down to decrepitude 
and silver hairs, without hope of release or respite ; to 
have lived to forget that there are such things as holidays, 
or to remember them but as the prerogatives of childhood; 
then, and then only, will you be able to appreciate my 
deliverance. 

It is now six and thirty years since I took my seat at 
the desk in Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the transi- 
tion at fourteen from the abundant play-time, and the 
frequently-intervening vacations of school days, to the 
eight, nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day attendance 
at a counting-house. But time partially reconciles us to 
anything. I gradually became content— -doggedly con- 
tented, as wild animals in cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself ; but Sundays, 
admirable as the institution of them is for purposes of 
worship, are for that very reason the very worst adapt- 
ed for days of unbending and recreation. In parti- 
cular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon a city 
Sunday, a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries 
of London, the music, and the ballad-singers — the buzz 
and stirring murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells 
depress me. The closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, 
all the glittering and endless succession of knacks and 
gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed wares of trades- 
men, which make a week-day saunter through the less 
busy parts of the metropolis so delightful — are shut out. 
No book-stalls deliciously to idle over — No busy faces to 
recreate the idle man who contemplates them ever 
passing by — the very face of business a charm by con- 
trast to his temporary relaxation from it. Nothing to 
be seen but unhappy countenances— or half-happy at 
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best — of emancipated prentices, and little tradesfolks, 
with here and there a servant maid that has got leave 
to go out, who, slaving all the week, with the habit has 
lost almost the capacity of enjoying a free hour; and 
livelily expressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. 
The very strollers in the fields on that day look anything 
but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day 
.at Christmas, with a full week in the summer to go and 
air myself in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This 
last was a great indulgence ; and the prospect of its 
recurrence, I believe, alone kept me up through the 
year, and made my durance tolerable. But when the 
week came round, did the glittering phantom of the 

• distance keep touch with me? or rather was it not a 
; series of seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit 
of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find out how 
to make the most of them? Where was the quiet, 
where the promised rest ? Before I had a taste of it, it 
was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting upon 
the fifty-one tedious weeks that must intervene before 

■ such another snatch would come. Still the prospect of 
its coming threw something of an illumination upon the 
'darker side of my captivity. Without it, as I have said, 
I could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have 

• ever been haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere ^jrice) 
of incapacity for business. This, during my latter years, 
had increased to such a degree, that it was visible in all 
the lines of my cguntenance. My health and my good 
spirits flagged. I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, 
to which I should be found unequal. Besides my day- 
light servitude, I served over again all night in my 
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sleep, and would awake with terrors of imaginary false 
entries, errors in my accounts, and the like. I was fifty 
years of age, and no prospect of emancipation presented 
itself. I had grown to my desk, as it were; and the 
wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me 
upon the trouble legible in my countenance ; but I did 
not know that it had raised the suspicions of any of my 
employers, when, on the 5th of last month, a day ever to 

be remembered by me, L , the junior partner in the 

firm, calling me on one side, directly taxed me with my 
bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause of them. So- 
taxed, I honestly made confession of my infirmity and 
added that I was afraid I should eventually be obliged 
to resign his service. He spoke some words of course 
to hearten me, and there the matter rested. A whole- 
week I remained labouring under the impression that I 
had acted imprudently in my disclosure; that I had 
foolishly given, a handle against myself, and had been 
anticipating my own dismissal. A week passed in this 
manner, the most anxious one, I verily believe, in my 
whole life, when on the evening of the 12th of April, 
just as I was about quitting my desk to go home (it 
might be about eight o’clock) I received an awful sum^ 
mons to attend the presence of the whole assembled 
firm in the formidable back parlour. I thought, now 
my time is surely come, I have done for myself, I am 
going to be told that they have no longer occasion for 

me. L , I could see, smiled at the terror I was in, 

which was a little relief to me, — ^when to my utter asto- 
nishment B , the eldest partner, began a formal 

harangue to me on the length of my services, my very 
meritorious conduct during the whole of the time (the 
deuce thought I, how did he find out that ? I protest 
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I never had the confidence to think as much). He went 
on to descant on the expediency of retiring at a certain 
time of life (how my heart panted!) and asking me a few 
questions as to the amount of my own property, of 
which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to which 
his three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should 
accept from the house, which I had served so well, a 
pension for life to the amount of two-thirds of my 
accustomed salary — a magnificent offer 1 I do not know 
what I answered between surprise and gratitude, but it 
was understood that I accepted their proposal, and I 
was told that I was free from that hour to leave their 
service. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes 
after eight I went home — for ever. This noble benefit — 
gratitude forbids me to conceal their names — I owe to 
the kindness of the most munificent firm in the world — 
the house of Bolder o, Merry weather, Bosanquet, and 
• Lacy. 


Esto perpetua I 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. 
I could only apprehend my felicity ; I was too confus- 
ed to taste it sincerely. I wandered about, thinking I 
was happy, and knowing that I was not. I was in the 
condition of a prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly let 
loose after a forty years' confinement. I could scarce 
trust myself with myself. It was like passing out of 
Time into Eternity — for it is a sort of Eternity for a 
man to have his Time all to himself. It seemed to me 
that I had more time on my hands than I could ever 
manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I was sud- 
denly lifted up into a vast revenue ; I could see no end 
of my possessions ; I wanted some steward, or judicious 
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bailiff, to manage my estates in Time for me. And here 
let me caution persons grown old in active business, not 
lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, to 
forego their customary employment all at once, for 
there may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, but I 
know that my resources are suflScient; and now that 
those first giddy raptures have subsided, I have a quiet 
home-feeling of the blessedness of my condition. I am 
in no hurry. Having all holidays, I am as though I had 
none. If time hung heavy upon me, I could walk it 
away ; but I do not walk all day long, as I used to do in 
those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make 
the most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could 
read it away, but I do 7iot read in that violent measure, 
with which, having no Time my own but candlelight 
Time, I used to weary out my head and eyesight in by- 
gone winters. I walk, read or scribble (as now) just 
when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt after pleasure ; 
I let it come to me. I am like the man 

that’s born and has his years come to him, 

In some green desert. 

“ Years,” you will say ! “ what is this superannuated 
simpleton calculating upon ? He has already told us, he 
is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct 
out of them the hours which I have lived to other people, 
and not to myself, and you will find me still a young 
fellow. For that is the only true Time, which a man 
can properly call his own, that which he has all to 
himself; the rest, though in some sense he may be said 
to live it, is other people’s time, not his. The remnant 
of my poor days, long or short, is at least multiplied for 
me three-fold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far. 
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will be as long as any preceding thirty. ’Tis a fair 
rule-of-three sum ! . 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the 
commencement of my freedom, and of which all traces 
are not yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time had 
intervened since I quitted the Counting House. I could 
not conceive of it as an affair of yesterday. The part- 
ners, and the clerks, with whom I had for so many 
years, and for so many hours in each day of the year, 
been closely associated — being suddenly removed from 
them — they seemed as dead to me. There is a fine pass- 
age, which may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tra- 
gedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death : 

“ ’Twas but just now he went away; 

I have not since had time to shed a tear; 

And yet the distance does the same appear 

As if he had been a thousand years from me. 

Time takes no measure in Eternity.” 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to 
go among them once or twice since ; to visit my old desk- 
fellows — my co-brethren of the quill — that I had left be-^ 
low in the state militant. Not all the kindness with 
which they received me could quite restore to me that 
plesLsant familiarity, which I had heretofore enjoyed 
among them. We cracked some of our old jokes, but 
methought they went off but faintly. My old desk ; the 
peg where I hung my hat, were appropriated to another. 
I knew it must be, but I could not take it kindly.. 

D 1 take me, if I did not feel some remorse — ^beast, 

if I had not, — at quitting my old compeers, the faithful 
partners of my toils for six and thirty years, that 
smoothed for me with their jokes and conundrums the 
ruggedness of my professional road. Had it been so 
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rugged then after all ? or was I a coward simply ? 
Well, it is too late to repent; and I also know, that these 
suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on such 
occasions. But my heart smote me, I had violently 
broken the bands betwixt us. It was at least not courte- 
ous. I shall be some time before I get quite reconciled to 
the separation. Farewell, old cronies, yet not for long, 
for again and again I will come among ye, if I shall have 
your leave. Farewell Ch , dry sarcastic, and friend- 
ly ! Do , mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! PI , 

officious to do, and to volunteer, good services 1 — and 
thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or a 
Whittington of old, stately House of Merchants ; with' 
thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up 
offices, where candles for one half the year supplied the 
place of the sun’s light ; unhealthy contributor to my 
weal, stern fosterer of my living, farewell ! In thee 
remain, and not in the obscure collection of some 
wandering bookseller, my “ works I ” There let them 
rest, as I do from my labours, piled on thy massy shelves, 
more MSS- in folio than ever Aquinas left, and full as 
useful ! My mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first com- 
munication. At that period I was approaching to tran- 
quillity, but had not reached it. I boasted of a calm 
indeed, but it was comparative only. Something of the 
first flutter was left; an unsettling sense of novelty; 
the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed 
my old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some 
necessary part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian; 
from strict cellular discipline suddenly by some revolu- 
tion returned upon the world. I am now as if I had 
never been other than my own master. It is natural 
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to me to go where I please, to do what I please. I find 
myself at eleven o’clock in the day in Bond-street, and 
it seems to me that I have been sauntering there at that 
very hour for years past. I digress into Soho, to explore 
a book-stall. 'Methinks I have been thirty years a 
collector. There is nothing strange nor new in it. I 
find myself before a fine picture in a morning. Was it 
ever otherwise ? What is become of Fish-street Hill ? 
Where is Fenchurch Street? Stones of old Mincing-lane, 
which I have worn with my daily pilgrimage for six and 
thirty years, to the footsteps of what toil-worn clerk are 
your everlasting flints now vocal? I indent the gayer 
flags of Pall Mall. It is ‘Change time, and I am strangely 
among the Elgin marbles. It was no hyperbole when I 
ventured to compare the change in my condition to a 
passing into another world. Time stands still in a manner 
to me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not know 
the day of the week, or of the month. Each day used 
to be individually felt by me in its reference to the 
foreign post days; in its distance from, or propinquity 
to, the next Sunday. I had my Wednesday fe^ngs, my 
Saturday nights’ sensations. The genius of each day was 
upon me distinctly during the whole of it, affecting my 
appetite, spirits, &c. The phantom of the next day, 
with the dreary five to follow, sate as a load upon my 
poor Sabbath recreations. What charm has washed that 
Ethiop white? What is gone of Black Monday? All 
days are the same. Sunday itself — that unfortunate 
failure of a holyday as it too often proved, what with 
my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to get the 
greatest quantity of pleasure out of it — is melted down 
into a week day. I can spare to go to church now, 
without grudging the huge cantle which it used to seem 
to cut out of the holyday. I have Time for everything. 
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I can visit a sick friend. I can interrupt the man of 
much occupation when he is busiest. I can insult over 
him with an invitation to take a day’s pleasure with me 
to Windsor this fine May-morning. It is Lucretian 
pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom I have left- 
behind in the world, carking and caring; like horses in 
a mill, drudging on in the same eternal round — and what 
is it all for? A man can never have too much Time to 
himself, nor too little to do. Had I a little son, I would 
christen him NOTHIN G-TO-DO: he should do nothing.. 
Man, I verily believe, is out of his element as long as he- 
is operative. I am altogether for the life contemplative. 
Will no kindly earthquake come and swallow up those 
accursed cotton mills ? Take me that lumber of a desk 
there, and bowl it down 

As low as to the fiends- 

I am no longer * * * *, clerk to the Firm of <&c. I am 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens^ 
I am already come to be known by my vacant face and 
careless gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor 
with any settled purpose. I walk about; not to and. 
from. They tell me, a certain cum dignitate air, that has- 
been buried so long with my other good parts, has begun 
to shoot forth in my person. I grow into gentility 
perceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, it is to read 
the state of the opera. Opus operaium est, I have done* 
all that I came into this world to do. I have worked 
task-work, and have the rest of the day to myself. 

OLD CHINA 

I have an almost feminine partiality for old china^ 
When I go to see any great house, I inquire for the 
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china-closet, and next for the picture gallery. I cannot 
defend the order of preference, but by saying, that we 
have all some taste or other, of too ancient a date 
to admit of our remembering distinctly that it was 
an acquired one. I can call to mind the first play, and 
the first exhibition, that I was taken to; but I am not 
conscious of a time when china jars and saucers were 
introduced into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then — ^why should I now have? 
— to those little, lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that 
under the notion of men and women, float about, un- 
circumscribed by any element, in that world before 
perspective — a china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — ^whom distance cannot 
diminish — ^figuring up in the air (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on terra firma still — for so we must in 
courtesy interpret that speck of deeper blue, which the 
decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, has made to spring 
up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women's faces, and the women, 
if possible, with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea 
to a lady from a salver-^two miles^'^r'^See how dis- 
tance seems to set oSIrespect ! And here the same lady, 
or another — for likeness is identity on tea-cups — ^is 
stepping into a little fairy boat, moored on the hither 
side of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing 
foot, which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go 
in our world) must infallibly land her in the midst of a 
flowery mead— a furlong off on the other side of the 
same strange stream ! 

5 
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Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of their 
world — see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit conchant, and co-extensive — 
so objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of 
fine Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over 
our Hyson (which we are old fashioned enough to drink 
unmixed still of an afternoon) some of these speciosa 
miracula upon a set of extraordinary old blue china 
(a recent purchase) which we were now for the first time 
using; and could not help remarking, how favourable 
circumstances had been to us of late years, that we 
could afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles of 
this sort — when a passing sentiment seemed to over- 
shade the brows of my companion. I am quick at 
detecting these summer clouds in Bridget. 

“I wish, the good old times would come again,” she 
said, “ when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean, 
that I want to be poor ; but there was a middle state 
— so she was pleased to ramble on, — “in which I am 
sure we were a great deal happier. A purchase is but 
a purchase, now that you have money enough and to 
spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph. When we 
coveted a cheap luxury (and, O I how much ado I had to 
get you to consent in those times!) we were used to have 
a debate two or three days before, and to weigh the for 
and againsU and think what we might spare it out of, and 
what saving we could hit upon, that should be an 
equivalent. A thing was worth buying then, when we 
felt the money that we paid for it. 

“ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon 
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you, it grew so thread-bare — and all because of that foli( 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at 
night from Barker's in Covent-garden? Do you re- 
member how we eyed it for weeks before we could make 
up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to a 
determination till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday 
night, when you set off from Islington, fearing you 
should be too late— and when the old bookseller with 
some grumbling opened his shop, and by the twinkling 
taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic 
from his dusty treasures — and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when you 
presented it to me — and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it {collatmg you called it) — and while I was 
repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, which 
your impatience would not suffer to be left till day-break 
— was there no pleasure in being a poor man ? or can 
those neat black clothes which you wear now, and are 
so careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich 
and finanical, give you half the honest vanity, with 
which you flaunted it about in that over-worn suit — 
your old corbeau — for four or five weeks longer than you 
should have done, to pacify your conscience for the 
mighty sum of fifteen — or sixteen shillings was it ? — a 
great affair we thought it then — which you had lavished 
on the old folio. How you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever bring me 
home any nice old purchases now. 

When you came home with twenty apologies for 
laying out a less number of shillings upon that print after 
Lionardo, which we christened the *Lady Blanch when 
you looked at the purchase, and thought of the money — 
and thought of the money, and looked again at the 
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picture — was there no pleasure in being a poor man ? 
Now, you have nothing to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s, 
and buy a wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do you ? 

"‘Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to En- 
field, and Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had 
a holyday — ^holydays, and all other fun, are gone, now 
we are rich — and the little hand-basket in which I used 
to deposit our day’s fare of savory cold lamb and salad 
— and how you would pry about at noon-tide for some 
decent house, where we might go in, and produce our 
store^ — only paying for the ale that you must call for — 
and speculate upon the looks of the landlady, and whe- 
ther she was likely to allow us a table-cloth — and wish 
for such another honest hostess, as Izaak Walton has 
described many a one on the pleasant banks of the Lea, 
when he went a fishing — and sometimes they would 
prove obliging enough, and sometimes they would look 
grudgingly upon us — but we had cheerful looks still for 
one another, and would eat our plain food savorily, 
scarcely grudging Piscator his Trout Hall ? Now, when 
we go out a day^s pleasuring, which is seldom moreover, 
we ride part of the way — and go into a fine inn, and 
order the best of dinners, never debating the expense — 
which, after all, never has half the relish of those 
chance country snaps, when we were at the mercy of 
uncertain usage, and a precarious welcome. 

“ You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but 
in the pit. Do you remember where it was we used to 
sit, when we saw the battle of Hexham, and the sur- 
render of Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland in the 
Children in the Wood — when we squeezed out our 
shillings a-piece to sit three or four times in a season in 
the one-shilling gallery— where you felt all the time 
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that you ought not to have brought me — and more 
strongly I felt obligation to you for having brought me 
— and the pleasure was the better for a little shame — 
and when the curtain drew up, what cared we for our 
place in the house, or what mattered it where we were 
sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, 
or with Viola at the Court of Illyria ? You used to say, 
that the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying a 
play socially — that the relish of such exhibitions must 
be in proportion to the infrequency of going — that the 
company we met there, not being in general readers of 
plays, were obliged to attend the more, and did attend, 
to what was going on on the stage — because a word lost 
would have been a chasm, which it was impossible for 
them to fill up. With such reflections we consoled our 
pride then — and I appeal to you, whether, as a woman, 
I met generally with less attention and accommodation, 
than I have done since in more expensive situations in 
the house ? The getting in indeed, and the crowding up 
those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough, — but 
there was still a law of civility to women recognised to 
quite as great an extent as we ever found in the other 
passages — and how a little difficulty overcome heighten- 
ed the snug seat, and the play, afterwards! Now we 
can only pay our money, and walk in. You cannot see, 
you say, in the galleries now. I am sure we saw, and 
heard too, well enough then — but sight, and all I think, 
is gone with our poverty. 

There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before 
they became quite common — in the first dish of x)eas, 
while they were yet dear — to have them for a nice supper, 
a treat. What treat can we have now? If we were 
to treat ourselves now — ^that is, to have dainties a little 
above our means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is 
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the very little more that we allow ourselves beyond 
what the actual poor can get at, that makes what 1 call 
a treat — when two people living together, as we have 
done, now and then indulge themselves in a cheap 
luxury, which both like ; while each apologises, and is 
willing to take both halves of the blame to his single 
share. I see no harm in people making much of them- 
selves in that sense of the word. It may give them a 
hint how to make much of others. But now — what I 
mean by the word — we never do make much of ourselves. 
None but the poor can do it. I do not mean the veriest 
poor of all, but persons as we were, just above poverty. 

“ I know what you were going to say, that it is mighty 
pleasant at the end of the year to make all meet — and 
much ado we used to have every Thirty first Night of 
December to account for our exceedings — many a long 
face did you make over your puzzled accounts, and in 
contriving to make it out how we had spent so much — 
or that we had not spent so much — or that it was im- 
possible we should spend so much next year — and still 
we found our slender capital decreasing — but then, 
betwixt ways, and projects, and compromises of one sort 
or another, and talk of curtailing this charge, and doing 
without that for the future — and the hope that youth 
brings, and laughing spirits (in which you were never 
poor till now,) we pocketed up our loss, and in conclu- 
sion, with ‘lusty brimmers' .(as you used to quote it out 
of hearty cheerful Mr, Cotton^ as you called him), we used 
to welcome in the ‘coming guest/ Now we have no 
reckoning at all at the end of the old year — no flattering 
promises about the new year doing better for us." 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions, 
that when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful 
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how I interrupt it. I could not help, however, smih 
ing at the phantom of wealth which her dear imagina* 
tion had conjured up out of a clear income of a poor 
— hundred pounds a year, “It is true we were happier 
when we were poorer, but we were also younger, my 
cousin. I am afraid we must put up with the excess, 
for if we were to shake the superflux into the sea, we 
should not much mend ourselves. That we had much 
to struggle with, as we grew up together, we have reason 
to be most thankful. It strengthened, and knit our 
compact closer. We could never have been what we 
have been to each other, if we had always had the suffi- 
ciency which you now complain of. The resisting 
power — ^those natural dilations of the youthful spirit, 
which circumstances cannot straiten — with us are long 
since passed away. Competence to age is supplementary 
youth ; a sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the best 
that is to be had. We must ride, where we formerly 
walked : live better, and lie softer — and shall be wise to 
do so — than we had means to do in those good old days 
you speak of. Yet could those days return — could you 
and I once more walk our thirty miles a-day — could 
Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be young, and you and 
I be young to see them — could the good old one shilling 
gallery days return — they are dreams, my cousin, now 
— but could you and I at this moment, instead of this 
quiet argument, by our well-carpeted fireside, sitting on 
this luxurious sofa — be once more struggling up those 
inconvenient stair-cases, pushed about, and squeezed, 
and elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gallery scram- 
blers — could I once more hear those anxious shrieks of 
yours — and the delicious Thank God^ we are safe^ which 
always followed when the topmost stair, conquered, let 
in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre down 
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beneath us — I know not the fathom line that ever touch- 
ed a descent so deep as I would be willing to bury more 

wealth in than Croesus had, or the great Jew R is 

supposed to have, to purchase it. And now do just look 
at that merry little Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, 
big enough for a bed-tester, over the head of that pretty 
insipid half-Madona-ish chit of a lady in that very blue 
summer-house.” 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

(1850—1894) 

Stevenson, essayist, novelist and poet is a unique personality 
among men of letters. He was the only child of Thomas Stevenson, 
a distinguished civil engineer in Scotland. He was a chronic invalid 



Robert Louis Stevenson 

[From tke picture by Sir W. B, Richmond in the Nationai Portraii 

Gallery,] 

throughout life, and his education was consequently interrupted and 
irregular. Mathematical and engineering talent was hereditary in 
the family, but his health and his inclination alike led the young 
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Stevenson to prefer the romance of words to the building of light- 
houses on the Scottish sea-coast, in which his father and grand- 
father had earned a great reputation. In 1871, he announced his 
intention of abandoning his father’s profession, and began the study 
of law. He was called to the Bar in 1875, though he never practised. 

From his early boyhood, Stevenson practised the art of writing, 
and played what he called the ‘^sedulous ape ’ to those writers on 
whom he desired to form his style. His first book An Inland Voyage 
(1878) described a canoe tour in Belgium and France which he under- 
took in quest of health. In 1879 was published the amusing account 
of his Travels with a Dottkey hi the Cevennes. His popularity and 
reputation were established by Treasure Island in 1882. His other 
principal novels are Kidnapped^ Catriona^ The Master of Ballantrae^ 
and The Black Arrow. Of his shorter works of fiction the most 
I>owerful is The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. One 
curious feature in the work of so romantic a writer is the want of 
the “love interest” in all his novels. 

The most important of his volumes of essays are Virginibus 
Fuerisque, Memories and Portraits, Familiar Studies of Meyi and 
Books, and Across the Plains. Almost all his essays are intensely 
personal dnd autobiographical. An Apology for Idlers attempts a 
whimsical* justification of his conduct in his early years, while the 
essay on A College Magazine describes the way in which he set 
himself to master the art of writing. 

All thirough his life Stevenson remained a boy, cultivating boyish 
in'^rests. During one of his early visits to the Riviera, he met a 
charming Canadian lady, Mrs. Osbourne, with whom he fell in love. 
In spite of his poor health, he went away to California and married 
her in 1880. She proved to be an excellent wife to him, an admirable 
nurse and comrade. The last years of his life were the most happy 
and romantic in his career. In 1888 he settled with his wife and 
step-daughter in the island of Samoa in the South Seas. Here he 
bought a property and built a house for himself, and lived in delight- 
ful surroundings far away from the civilised world. He wrote con- 
stantly to his friends in England, and his letters, which are delight- 
ful reading, have been collected under the title of Vailhna Letters, 
He died suddenly from rupture of a blood-vessel on December 8, 
1894, and his remains lie buried in a beautiful spot on the slope of a 
hill. On the tombstone are inscribed some lines written by himself 
for an epitaph : 
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“Here he lies where he longed to be ; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.“ 


A COLLEGE MAGAZINE 

All through my boyhood and youth, T was known 
and pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet i 
was always busy on my own private end, which was to* 
learn to write. I kept always two books in my pocket, 
one to read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind was 
busy fitting what I saw with appropriate words; when I 
sat by the roadside, I would either read, or a pencil and 
a penny version-book would be in my hand, to note- 
down the features of the scene or commemorate some 
halting stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what 
I thus wrote was for no ulterior use, it was written 
consciously for practice. It was not so much that I 
wished to be an author (though I wished that too) as that* 

I had vowed that I would learn to write. That was a 
proficiency that tempted me ; and I practised to acquire 
it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager with myself.- 
Description was the principal field of my exercise; for 
to any one with senses there is always something worth 
describing, and town and country are but one continuous 
subject. But I worked in other ways also; often accom- 
panied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which I 
played many parts; and often exercised myself in writ- 
ing down conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt ; so were the diaries 
I sometimes tried to keep, but always and very speedily 
discarded, finding them a school of posturing ag^^^n- 
choly self-deception. And yet this was 
efficient part of my training. Good though it itojJcr : . 
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taught me (so far as I have learned them at all) the 
lower and less intellectual elements of the art, the choice 
•of the essential note and the right word: things that to 
a happier constitution had perhaps come by nature. 
And regarded as training, it had one grave defect; for it 
set me no standard of achievement. So that there was 
perhaps more profit, as there was certainly more effort, 
in my secret labours at home. Whenever I read a book 
or a passage that particularly pleased me, in which a 
thing was said or an effect rendered with propriety, 
in which there was either some conspicuous force or 
some happy distinction in the style, I must sit down at 
once and set myself to ape that quality. I was unsuc- 
cessful, and I knew it; and tried again, and was again 
nr.successful and always unsuccessful; but at least in 
these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in har- 
mony, in construction and the co-ordination of parts. I 
have thus played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Ober- 
mann. I remember one of these monkey tricks which 
was called The Vanity of Morals \ it was to have had a 
second part, The Vanity of K7iowledge\ and as I had 
neither morality nor scholarship, the names were apt; 
but the second part was never attempted, and the first 
part was written (which is my reason for recalling it, 
ghostlike, from its ashes) no less than three times: first 
in the manner of Hazlitt, second in the manner of Eus- 
kin, who had cast on me a passing spell, and third, in a 
laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. So with my 
•other works : Cahi^ an epic, was (save the mark !) an imi- 
tation of Bordello: Robin Mood, a tale in verse, took an ec- 
lectic middle course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer 
^nd Morris : in Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on the 
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bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumerable gouty 
footed lyrics, I followed many masters ; in the first draft 
of The Khig's Pardon^ a tragedy, I was on the trail of no 
lesser man than John Webster; in the second draft of 
the same piece, with staggering versatility, I had shifted 
my allegiance to Congreve, and of course conceived my 
fable in a less serious vein — for it was not Congreve's 
verse, it was his exquisite prose, that I admired and 
sought to copy. Even at the age of thirteen I had tried 
to do justice to the inhabitants of the famous city of 
Peebles in the style of the Book of Snobs. So I might go 
on for ever, through all my abortive novels, and down to 
my later plays, of which I think more tenderly, for they 
were not only conceived at first under the bracing 
influence of old Dumas, but have met with resurrections : 
one, strangely bettered by another hand, came on the 
stage itself and was played by bodily actors ; the other,, 
or gin ally known as Semiramis : a Tragedy^ I have obser- 
ved on bookstalls under the alias of Prince Otto. But 
enough has been said to show by what arts of imperso- 
nation, and in what purely ventriloquial efforts I first 
saw my words on paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; 
whether I have profited or not, that is the way. It was 
so Keats learned, and there was never a finer tempera- 
ment for literature than Keats’s ; it was so, if we could 
trace it out, that all men have learned ; and that is why 
a revival of letters is always accompanied or heralded 
by a cast back to earlier and fresher models. Perhaps 
I hear some one cry out : But this is not the way to be 
original ! It is not ; nor is there any way but to be born 
so. Nor yet, if you are born original, is there anything 
in this training that shall clip the wings of your orginal- 
ity. There can be none more original than Montaigne^ 
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neither could any be more unlike Cicero ; yet no crafts- 
man can fail to see how much the one must have tried 
in his time to imitate the other. Burns is the very type 
of a prime force in letters : he was of all men the most 
imitative. Shakespeare himself, the imperial, proceeds 
directly from a school. It is only from a school that we 
can expect to have good writers ; it is almost invariably 
from a school that great writers, these lawless exceptions, 
issue. Hor is there anything here that should astonish 
the considerate. Before he can tell what cadences he 
truly prefers, the student should have tried all that are 
possible ; before he can choose and preserve a fitting key 
of words, he should long have practised the literary 
scales ; and it is only after years of such gymnastic 
that he can sit down at last, legions of words swarming 
to his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously 
bidding for his choice, and he himself knowing what he 
wants to do and (within the narrow limit of a man's 
ability) able to do it. 

And it is the great point of these imitations that there 
still shines beyond the student's reach his inimitable 
model. Let him try as he please, he is still sure of 
failure ; and it is a very old and a very true saying that 
failure is the only highroad to success. I must have 
had some disposition to learn ; for I clear-sightedly con- 
demned my own performances. I liked doing them 
indeed ; but when they were done, I could see they were 
rubbish. In consequence, I very rarely showed them 
•even to my friends ; and such friends as I chose to be 
my confidants 1 must have chosen well, for they had the 
friendliness to be quite plain with me, “Padding,” said 
•one* Another wrote : “ I cannot understand why you 
•do lyrics so badly.” Ko more could I ! Thrice I put my- 
:self in the way of a more authoritative rebuff, by sending 
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a paper to a magazine. These were returned : and I was 
not surprised nor even pained. If they had not been 
looked at, as (like all amateurs) I suspected was the 
case, there was no good in repeating the experiment ; 
if they had been looked at — well, then I had not yet 
learned to write, and I must keep on learning and living. 
Lastly I had a piece of good fortune which is the 
occasion of this paper, and by which I was able to see 
my literature in print, and to measure experimentally 
how far I stood from the favour of the public. 

BEGGARS 

In a pleasant, airy, up-hill country, it was my fortune 
when I was young to make the acquaintance of a certain 
beggar. I call him beggar, though he usually allowed 
his coat and his shoes (which were open-mouthed, indeed) 
to beg for him. He was the wreck of an athletic man, 
tall, gaunt and bronzed; far gone in consumption, with 
that disquieting smile of the mortally stricken on his 
face ; but still active afoot, still with the brisk military 
carriage, the ready military salute. Three ways led 
through this piece of country ; and as I was inconstant 
in my choice, I believe he must often have waited m'e 
in vain. But often enough, he caught me ,* often 
enough, from some place of ambush by the roadside, he 
would spring suddenly forth in the regulation attitude, 
and launching at . once into his inconsequential talk, fall 
into step with me upon my farther course. ‘ A fine 
morning, sir, though perhaps a trifle inclining to rain, I 
hope I see you well, sir. Why, no, sir, I don't feel as 
hearty myself as I could wish, but I am keeping about 
my ordinary. I am pleased to meet you on the road, sir. 
I assure you I quite look forward to one of our little 
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conversations.’ He loved the sound of his own voice 
inordinately, and though (with something too ojff-hand 
to call servility) he would always hasten to agree with 
anything you said, yet he could never suffer you to say 
it to an end. By what transition he slid to his favourite 
subject I have no memory ; but we had never been long 
together on the way before he was dealing, in a very 
military manner, with the English poets. ‘Shelley was 
a fine poet, sir, though a trifle atheistical in his opinions. 
His Queen Mab, Sir, is quite an atheistical work. Scotty 
sir, is not so poetical a writer. With the works of Shakes- 
peare I am not so well acquainted, but he was a fine 
poet. Keats — John Keats, sir — ^he was a very fine 
poet.’ With such references, such trivial criticism, such 
loving parade of his own knowledge, he would beguile 
the road, striding forward up-hill, his staff now clapped 
to the ribs of his deep, resonant chest, now swinging in 
the air with the remembered jauntiness of the private 
soldier; and all the while his toes looking out of his 
boots, and his shirt looking out of his elbows, and death 
looking out of his smile, and his big, crazy frame shaken 
by accesses of cough. 

He would often go the whole way home with me: 
often to borrow a book, and that book always a, poet. 
Off he would march, to continue his mendicant rounds, 
with the volume slipped into the pocket of his ragged 
coat ; and although he would sometimes keep it quite 
a while, yet it came always back again at last, not much 
the worse for its travels into beggardom. And in this 
way, doubtless, his knowledge grew and his glib, ran- 
dom criticism took a wider range. But my library was 
not the first he had drawn upon : at our first encounter, 
he was already brimful of Shelley and the atheistical 
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Queen Mab, and ‘ Keats— John Keats, sir/ And I have 
often wondered how he came by these acquirements ; 
just as I often wondered how he fell to be a beggar. He 
had served through the Mutiny — of which (like so many 
people) he could tell practically nothing beyond the 
names of places and that it was ‘ difidcult work, sir,^ and 
very hot, or that so-and-so was ‘a very fine commander, 
sir.' He was far too smart a man to have remained a 
private ; in the nature of things, he must have won his 
stripes. And yet here he was without a pension. When 
I touched on this problem, he would content himself 
with difiSdently offering me advice. ‘ A man should be 
very careful when he is young, sir. If you'll excuse 
me saying so, a spirited young gentleman like yourself, 
sir, should be very careful. I was perhaps a trifle 
inclined to atheistical opinions myself.' For (perhaps 
with a deeper wisdom than we are inclined in these days 
to admit) he plainly bracketed agnosticism .with beer 
and skittles. 

Keats — John Keats, sir — and Shelley were his favourite 
bards. I cannot remember if I tried him with Rossetti; 
but I knew his taste to a hair, and if ever I did, he must 
have doted on that author. What took him was a 
richness in the speech; he loved the exotic, the un- 
expected word; the moving cadence of a phrase; a 
vague sense of emotion (about nothing) in the very 
letters of the alphabet : the romance of language. His 
honest head was very nearly empty, his intellect like a 
child's ; and when he read bis favourite authors, he can 
almost never have understood what he was reading- 
Yet the taste was not only genuine, it was exclusive ; I 
tried in vain to offer him novels; he would none of 
them, he cared for nothing but romantic language that 
6 
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he could not understand. The case may be commoner 
than we suppose. I am reminded of a lad who was laid 
in the next cot to a friend of mine in a public hospital, 
and who was no sooner installed than he sent out (per- 
haps with his last pence) for a cheap Shakespeare. My 
friend pricked up his ears; fell at once in a talk with his 
new neighbour, and was ready, when the book arrived, 
to make a singular discovery. For this lover of great 
literature understood not one sentence out of twelve, 
and his favourite part was that of which he understood 
the least — the inimitable, mouthfilling rodomontade of 
the ghost in Hamlet It was a bright day in hospital 
when my friend expounded the sense of this beloved 
jargon: a task for which I am willing to believe my 
friend was very fit, though I can never regard it as an 
easy one. I know indeed a point or two, on which I 
would gladly question Mr. Shakespeare, that lover of 
big words, could he revisit the glimpses of the moon, or 
could I myself climb backward to the spacious days of 
Elizabeth. But in the second case, I should most likely 
pretermit these questionings, and take my place instead 
in the pit at the Black-friars, to hear the actor in his 
favourite part, playing up to Mr. Burbage, and rolling 
out — as I seem to hear him — ^with a ponderous gusto — 

‘ TJnhouserd, disappointed, unaneBd.’ 

What a pleasant chance, if we could go there in a party I 
and what a surprise for Mr, Burbage, when the ghost 
received the honours of the evening I 

As for my old soldier, like Mr. Burbage and Mr. 
Shakespeare, he is long since dead ; and now lies buried, 

I suppose, and nameless and quite forgotten, in some 
poor city graveyard. — But not for me, you brave heart, 
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have you been buried ! For me, you are still afoot, 
tasting the sun and air, and striding southward. By the 
groves of Comiston and beside the Hermitage of Braid, 
by the Hunters’ Tryst, and where the curlews and plo- 
vers cry around Fairmilehead, I see and hear you, 
stalwartly carrying your deadly sickness, cheerfully 
discoursing of uncomprehended poets. 

II 

The thought of the old soldier recalls that of another 
tramp, his counterpart. This was a little, lean, and fiery 
man, with the eyes of a dog and the face of a gipsy ; 
whom I found one morning encamped with his wife and 
children and his grinder’s wheel, beside the burn of 
Kinnaird. To this beloved dell I went, at that time, 
daily ; and daily the knife-grinder and I (for as long as 
his tent continued pleasantly to interrupt my little 
wilderness) sat on two stones, and smoked, and plucked 
grass, and talked to the tune of the brown water. His 
children were mere whelps, they fought and bit among 
the fern like vermin. His wife was a mere squaw; I 
saw her gather brush and tend the kettle, but she never 
ventured to address her lord while I was present. The 
tent was a mere gipsy hovel like a sty for pigs. But 
the grinder himself had the fine self-sufficiency and 
grave politeness of the hunter and the savage; he did 
me the honours of this dell, which had been mine but 
the day before, took me far into the secrets of his life, 
and used me (I am proud to remember) as a friend. 

Like my old soldier, he was far gone in the national 
complaint. Unlike him, he had a vulgar taste in letters; 
scarce flying higher than the story papers; probably 
finding no difference, certainly seeking none, between 
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Tannahill and Burns ; his noblest thoughts, whether of 
poetry or music, adequately embodied in that somewhat 
obvious ditty, 

‘Will ye gang, lassie, gang 
To the braes o’ Balquidder : ’ 

— ^which is indeed apt to echo in the ears of Scottish 
children, and to him, in view of his experience, must 
have found a special directness of addrjess. But if he 
had no fine sense of poetry in letters, he felt with a 
deep joy the poetry of life. You should have heard 
him speak of what he loved ; of the tent pitched beside 
the talking water ; of the stars overhead at night ; of 
the blest return of morning, the peep of day over the 
moors, the awaking birds among the birches; how he 
abhorred the long winter shut in cities ; and with what 
delight, at the return of the spring, he once more pitched 
his camp in the living out-of-doors. But we were a 
pair of tramps ; and to you, who are doubtless sedentary 
and a consistent first-class passenger in life, he would 
scarce have laid himself so open ; — to you, he might 
have been content to tell his story of a ghost — that of a 
buccaneer with his pistols as he lived — whom he had 
once encountered in a seaside cave near Buckie; and 
that would have been enough, for that would have 
shown you the mettle of the man. Here was a piece of 
experience solidly and liyingly built up in words, here 
was a story created, teres atque rottmdus. 

And to think of the old soldier, that lover of the 
literary bards 1 He had visited stranger spots than any 
seaside cave ; encountered men more terrible than any 
spirit; done and dared and suffered in that incredible, 
unsung epic of the Mutiny War; played his part with 
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the field force of Delhi, beleaguering and beleaguered ; 
shared in that enduring, savage anger and contempt of 
death and decency that, for long months together, be- 
devilM and inspired the army ; was hurled to and fro 
in the battle-smoke of the assault; was there, perhaps, 
where Nicholson fell; was there when the attacking 
column, with hell upon every side, found the soldier’s 
•enemy — strong drink, and the lives of tens of thousands 
trembled in the scale, and the fate of the flag of England 
staggered. And of all this he had no more to say than 
‘ hot work, sir,’ or ‘the army suffered a great deal, sir,’ 
or ‘ I believe General Wilson, sir, was not very highly 
thought of in the papers.’ His life was naught to him, 
the vivid pages of experience quite blank : in words his 
pleasure lay — melodious, agitated words — printed words, 
about that which he had never seen and was eonnatally 
incapable of comprehending. We have here two tem- 
peraments face to face; both untrained, unsophisticated, 
surprised (we may say) in the egg ; both boldly charac- 
tered: — ^that of the artist, the lover and artificer of 
words ; that of the maker, the seer, the lover and forger 
of experience. If the one had a daughter and the other 
had a son, and these married, might not some illustrious 
writer count descent from the beggar-soldier and the 
needy knife-grinder ? 

AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 

Idleness so called, which does not consist in doing 
nothing, but in doing a great deal not recognised in the 
dogmatic formularies of the ruling class, has as good 
a right to state its position as industry itself. It is 
admitted that the presence of people who refuse to enter 
in the great handicap race for sixpenny pieces, is at 
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once an insult and a disenchantment for those who do. 
A fine fellow (as we see so many) takes his determina- 
tion, votes for sixpences, and in the emphatic America- 
nism, “ goes for ” them. And while such an one is 
ploughing distressfully up the road, it is not hard to 
understand his resentment, when he perceives cool 
I>ersons in the meadows by the wayside lying with a 
handkerchief over their ears and a glass at their elbow. 
Alexander is touched in a very delicate place by the 
disregard of Diogenes. Where was the glory of having 
taken Rome for these tumultuous barbarians, who 
poured into the Senate house, and found the Fathers 
sitting silent and unmoved by their success ? It is a sore 
thing to have laboured along and scaled the arduous 
hilltops, and when all is done find humanity indifferent 
to your achievement. Hence physicists condemn the 
unphysical ; financiers have only a superficial toleration 
for those who know little of stocks; literary persons 
despise the unlettered ; and people of all pursuits com- 
bine to disparage those who have none. 

But though this is one difficulty of the subject, it is 
not the greatest. You could not be put in prison for 
speaking against industry, but you can be sent to 
Coventry for speaking like a fool. The greatest difficulty 
with most subjects is to do them well ; therefore, please to 
remember this is an apology. It is certain that much 
may be judiciously argued in favour of diligence ; only 
there is something to be said against it, and that is what, 
on the present occasion, I have to say. To state one 
argument is not necessarily to be deaf to all others, and 
that a man has written a book of travels in Montenegro, 
is no reason why he should never have been to Richmond. 

It is surely beyond a doubt that people should be a 
good deal idle in youth. For though here and there a 
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Lord Macaulay may escape from school honours with 
all his wits about him, most boys pay so dear for their 
medals that they never afterwards have a shot in their 
locker, and begin the world bankrupt. And the same 
holds true during all the time a lad is educating himself, 
or suffering others to educate him. It must have been a 
very foolish old gentleman who addressed Johnson at 
Oxford in these words : ‘"Young man, ply your book 
diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; for 
when years come upon you, you will find that pouring 
upon books will be but an irksome task. The old 
gentleman seems to have been unaware that many other 
things besides reading grow irksome, and not a few 
become impossible, by the time a man has to use spec- 
tacles and cannot walk without a stick. Books are good 
enough in their own way, but they are a mighty blood- 
less substitute for life. It seems a pity to sit like the 
Lady of Shalott, i>eermg into a mirror, with your back 
turned on all the bustle and glamour of reality. And if 
a man reads very hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, 
he will have little time for thought. 

If you look back on your own education, I am sure it 
will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry 
that you regret ; you would rather cancel some lack- 
lustre periods between sleep and walking in the class. 
For my own part, I have attended a good many lectures 
in my time. I still remember that the spinning of a top 
is a case of Kinetic Stability. I still remember that 
Emphyteusis is not a disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But 
though I would not willingly part with such scraps of 
science, I do not set the same store by them as by certain 
other odds and ends that I came by in the open street 
while I was playing truant. This is not the moment to 
dilate on that mighty place of education, which was the 
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favourite school of Dickens and of Balzac, and turns out 
yearly many inglorious masters in the Science of the 
Aspects of Life- SufiSce it to say this : if a lad does not 
learn in the streets, it is because he has no faculty of 
learning. Nor is the truant always in the streets, for if 
he prefers, he may go out by the gardened suburbs into 
the country. He may pitch on some tuft of lilacs over a 
burn, and smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of the 
water on the stones. A bird will sing in the thicket. And 
there he may fall into a vein of kindly thought, and 
see things in a new perspective. Why, if this be not 
education, what is? We may conceive Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman accosting such an one, and the conversation 
that should thereupon ensue : — 

“ How now, young fellow, what dost thou here ? 

“Truly, sir, I take mine ease.’^ 

“ Is not this the hour of the class ? and should'st thou 
not be plying thy Book with diligence, to the end thou 
mayest obtain knowledge ?” 

“Nay, but thus also I follow after Learning, by 
your leave,” 

“ Learning, quo.tha I After what fashion, I pray thee ? 
Is it mathematics ?” 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Is it metaphysics ?” 

“ Nor that.” 

“ Is it some language ? '' 

“ Nay, it is no language.” 

“ Is it a trade ? ” 
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“Nor a trade neither.’* 

“ Why, then, what is’t ? ” 

“ Indeed, sir, as time may soon come for me to go upon 
Pilgrimage, I am desirous to note what is commonly 
done by persons in my case, and where are the ugliest 
Sloughs and Thickets on the Road; as also, what manner 
of staff is of the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by 
this water, to learn by root-of-heart a lesson which my 
master teaches me to call Peace, or Contentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much commoved 
^th passion, and shaking his cane with a very threat- 
ful countenance, broke forth upon this wise; “Learn- 
ing, quotha!” said he; “I would have all such rogues 
scourged by the Hangman !” 

And so he would go his way, ruffling out his cravat 
with a crackle of starch, like a turkey when it spreads 
its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the common opinion. 
A fact is not called a fact, but a piece of gossip, if it does 
not fall into one of your scholastic categories. An 
inquiry must be in some acknowledged direction, with a 
name to go by ; or else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging ; and the workhouse is too good for you. It is 
* supposed that all knowledge is at the bottom of a well, 
or the far end of a telescope. Sainte-Beuve, as he grew 
older, came to regard all experience as a single great 
book, in which to study for a few years ere we go hence> 
. and it seemed all one to him whether you should read in 
Chapter XX., which is the differential calculus, or in 
Chapter XXXIX., which is hearing the band play in the 
.gardens. As a matter of fact, an intelligent person, 
looking out of his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with 
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a smile on his face all the time, will get more true edu- 
cation than many another in a life of heroic vigils- 
There is certainly some chill and arid knowledge to be^ 
found upon the summits of formal and laborious science ; 
but it is all round about you, and for the trouble of look- 
ing, that you will acquire the warm and palpitating facts- 
of life. While others are filling their memory with a 
lumber of words, one-half of which they will forget before 
the week be out, your truant may learn some really useful- 
art ; to play the fiddle, to know a good cigar, or to speak 
with ease and opportunity to all varieties of men. Many 
who have ‘‘plied their book diligently,’* and know all* 
about some one branch or another of accepted lore^ 
come out of the study with an ancient and owl-like ^ 
demeanour, and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in 
all the better and brighter parts of life. Many make a. 
large fortune who remain under-bred and pathetically 
stupid to the last. And meanwhile there goes the idler,, 
who began life along with them — by your leave, a 
different picture. He has had time to take care of his- 
health and his spirits ; he has been a great deal in the- 
open air, which is the most salutary of all things for* 
both body and mind ; and if he has never read the great- 
Book in very recondite places he has dipped into it and. 
skimmed it over to excellent purpose. Might not the- 
student afford some Hebrew roots, and the business man 
some of his half-crowns, for a share of the idler’s know- 
ledge of life at large, and Art of Living? Hay, and the- 
idler has another and more important quality than these.. 
I mean his wisdom. He who has much looked on at the- 
childish satisfaction of other people in their hobbies,, 
will regard his own with only a very ironical indulgence. 
He will not be heard among the dogmatists. He will 
have a great and cool allowance for all sorts of people* 
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and opinions. If he finds no out-of-the-way truths, he 
will identify himself with no very burning falsehood. 
His way takes him along a by-road, not much frequent- 
ed, but very even and pleasant, which is called Com- 
monplace Lane, and leads to the Belvedere of Common- 
sense. 

Extreme busyness^ whether at school or college, kirk 
or market, is a symptom of deficient vitality, and a 
faculty for idleness implies a catholic appetite and a 
strong sense of personal identity. There is a sort of 
dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are scarcely 
conscious of living except in the exercise of some con- 
ventional occupation. Bring these fellow's into the 
country or set them aboard ship, and you will see how 
they pine for their desk or their study. They have no 
curiosity ; they cannot give themselves over to random 
provocations ; they do not take pleasure in the exercise 
of their faculties for its own sake ; and unless Necessity 
lays about them with a stick, they will even stand still. 
It is no good speaking to such folk: they cannoi be idle, 
their nature is not generous enough ; and they i)ass 
those hours in a sort of coma, which are not dedicated 
to furious moiling in the gold-mill. When they do not 
require to go to office, when they are not hungry and 
have no mind to drink, the whole breathing world is a 
blank to them. If they have to wait an hour or so for a 
train, they fall into a stupid trance with their eyes open. 
To see them, you would suppose there was nothing to 
look at and no one to si)eak with ; you would imagine 
they were paralysed or alienated; and yet very possibly 
they are hard workers in their own way, and have good 
eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of the market. 
They have been to school and college, but all the time 
they had their eye on the medal ; they have gone about 
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in the world and mixed with clever people, hut all the 
time they were thinking of their own affairs. As if a 
man’s soul were not too small to begin with, they have 
dwarfed and narrowed theirs by a life of all work and no 
play ; until here they are at forty, with a listless atten- 
tion, a mind vacant of all material of amusement, and 
not one thought to rub against another, while they wait 
for the train. Before he was breeched, he might have 
•clambered on the boxes ; when he was twenty, he would 
have stared at the girls ; but now the pipe is smoked out, 
the snuff-box empty, and my gentleman sits bolt upright 
upon a bench, with lamentable eyes. This does not 
appeal to me as being Success in Life. 

But it is not only the person himself who suffers 
from his busy habits, but his wife and children, his 
friends and relations, and down to the very people he 
sits with in a railway-carriage or an omnibus. Perpet- 
ual devotion to what a man calls his business, is only 
to be sustained by perpetual neglect of many other 
things. And it is not by any means certain that a 
man’s business is the most important ’thing he has to 
do. To an impartial estimate it will seem clear that 
many of the wisest, most virtuous, and most beneficent 
parts that are to be played upon the Theatre of Life are 
filled by gratuitous performers, and pass, among the 
world at large, as phases of idleness. For in that 
Theatre, not only the walking gentlemen, singing cham- 
bermaids, and diligent fiddlers in the orchestra, but 
those who look on and clap their hands from the 
benches, do really play a part and fulfil important 
offices towards the general result. You are no doubt 
very dependent on the care of your lawyer and stock- 
broker, of the guaids and signalmen who convey you 
rapidly from place to place, and the policemen who 
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walk the streets for your protection ; but is there not a 
thought of gratitude in your heart for certain other 
benefactors who set you smiling when they fall in your 
way, or season your dinner with good company ? 

Hazlitt mentions that he was more sensible of obliga- 
tion to Northcote, who had never done him anything he 
could call a service, than to his whole circle of ostenta- 
tious friends ; for he thought a good companion em- 
phatically the greatest benefactor. I know there are 
people in the world who cannot feel grateful unless the 
favour has been done them at the cost of pain and difiB- 
culty. Rut this is a churlish disposition. A man may 
send you six sheets of letterpaper covered with the most 
entertaining gossip, or you may pass half-an-hour plea- 
santly, perhaps profitably, over an article of his ; do 
you think the service would be greater if he had made 
the manuscript in his heart's blood, like a compact with 
the devil? Do you really fancy you should be more 
beholden to your correspondent, if he had been damning 
you all the while for your importunity ? Pleasures are 
more beneficial than duties because, like the quality of 
mercy, they are not strained, and they are twice blest. 
There must always be two to a kiss, and there may be 
a score in a jest ; but wherever there is an element of 
sacrifice, the favour is conferred with pain, and, among 
generous people, received with confusion. There is no 
duty we so much underrate as the duty of being happy. 
But being happy we sow anonymous benefits upon the 
world, which remain unknown even to ourselves, or 
when they are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as 
the benefactor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot boy 
ran down the street after a marble, with so jolly an air 
that he set every one he passed into a good humour ; 
one of these persons, who had been delivered from more 
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than usually black thoughts, stopped the little fellow 
and gave him some money with this remark : “ You see 
what sometimes comes of looking pleased.” If he had 
looked pleased before, he had now to look both pleased 
and mystified. For my part, I justify this encourage- 
ment of smiling rather than tearful children ; I do not 
wish to pay for tears anywhere but upon the stage ; but 
I am prepared to deal largely in the opposite commodity. 
A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than a 
five-pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of good- 
will; and their entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted. We need not care 
whether they could prove the forty-seventh proposition; 
they do a better thing than that, they practically de- 
monstrate the great Theorem of the Liveableness of 
Life. Consequentiy, if a person cannot be happy with- 
out remaining idle, idle he should remain. It is a 
revolutionary precept; but thanks to hunger and the 
workhouse, one not easily to be abused; and within 
practical limits> it is one of the most incontestable truths 
in the whole Body of Morality. Look at one of your 
industrious fellows for a moment, I beseech you. He 
sows hurry and reaps indigestion ; he puts a vast deal 
of activity out to interest, and receives a large measure 
of nervous derangement in return. Either he absents 
himself entirely from all fellowship, and lives a recluse 
in a garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden inkpot ; 
or he comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a 
contraction of his whole nervous system, to discharge 
some temper before he returns to work. I do not care 
how much or how well he works, this fellow is an evil 
feature in other people’s lives. They would be happier 
if he were dead. They could easier do without his 
services in the Circumlocution OflSce, than they can 
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tolerate his fractious spirits. He poisons life at the 
well-head. It is better to be beggared out of hand by a 
scapegrace nephew, than daily hag-ridden by a peevish 
uncle. 

And what, in God's name, is all this pother about? 
For what cause do they embitter their own and other 
people’s lives. That a man should publish three or 
thirty articles a year, that he should finish or not finish 
his great allegorical picture, are questions of little in- 
terest to the world. The ranks of life are full ; and 
although a thousand fall, there are always some to go 
into the breach. When they told Joan of Arc she 
should be at home minding women’s work, she answer- 
ed there were plenty to spin and wash. And so, even 
with your own rare gifts! When nature is “so careless 
of the single life;” why should we coddle ourselves into 
the fancy that our own is of exceptional importance? 
Suppose Shakespeare had been knocked on the head 
some dark night in Sir Thomas Lucy’s preserves, the 
world would have wagged on better or worse, the pitcher 
^one to the well, the scythe to the corn, and the student 
to his book ; and no one been any the wiser of the loss. 
There are not many works extant, if you look the 
alternative all over, which are worth the price of a 
pound of tobacco to a man of limited means. This is 
a sobering reflection for the proudest of our earthly 
vanities. 




WASHINGTON IRVING 

(1783-1859) 

Washington Irving was born in New York on April 3, 1783, the- 
son of a Scottish settler in America. Constant iJl-health and a 
habitu ^ disindina tion to serious study prevented him from winning' 
University honours. Threatened with consumption, he went to* 
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Europe in 1 804, and on his return to America in 1806, he qualified 
himself for the Bar. But he never practised in the law courts, and 
led rather an idle life, spending a good deal of his time in fashion- 
able society. In 1809 he published A History of New York under 
the pseudonym of Diedrich Knickerbocker, supposed to be the name 
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of a descendant of the original Dutch settlers in America. In 1815 
he went to Europe again, and remained there for seventeen years. 
He was attached to the American Legation in Spain, and was later 
secretary of the Legation in London. He rema ined a b achelor all 
his life, remaining faithful to the memory of the girTtowEom he had 
been^ngaged in his youth, who had died before they could marry. 

The business in which he had invested bis patrimony failed, and 
he was obliged to turn to literature for a profession. His writings 
include The Sketch Book^ Tales of a Traveller^ Life and Voyage of 
Columbus^ The Conquest of Granada^ The Alhambra, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and The Life of George Washington. The last is his most 
ambitious effort and took him nearly five years to complete. He is 
best known to modern readers by his Sketch Book, The Alhambra 
and the Life of Goldsmith. The first is a collection of essays con- 
taining his impressions of English life and manners. Though he was 
by no means a blind admirer of England, he found much to love and 
praise in the home of his ancestors. The Sketch Book includes the 
two very popular short stories, Rip Van Winkle and T he Legetid of 
Sleepy Hollow. His biography of Goldsmith is a genial and sympa- 
thetic account of that most lovable of eighteenth-century authors, 
and the resemblance of Irving’s style and manner to Goldsmith’s 
has earned him the name of the **Americ an G oldsmith,” He died on 
November 28, 1859. 


CHRISTMAS 

Nothing in England exercises a more delightful spell 
over my imagination, than the' lingerings of the holiday 
customs and rural games of former times. They recall 
the pictures my fancy used to draw in the May morn- 
ing of life, when as yet I only knew the world through 
books, and believed it to be all that poets had painted it? 
and they bring with them the flavour of those honest 
days of yore, in which, perhaps, with equal fallacy I 
am apt to think the world was more homebred, social, 
and joyous than at present. I regret to say that they are 
daily growing more and more faint, being gn^adually 
7 
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worn away by time, but still more obliterated by modern 
fasbion. They resemble those picturesque morsels of 
Gothic architecture, which we see crumbling in various 
parts of the country, partly dilapidated by the waste of 
ages, and partly lost in the additions and alterations of 
latter days. Poetry, however, clings with cherishing 
fondness about the rural game and holiday revel, from 
which it has derived so many of its themes — as the ivy 
winds its rich foliage about the Gothic arch and mould- 
ering tower, gratefully repaying their support, by clasp- 
ing together their tottering remains, and, as it were, 
embalming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. 
There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends 
with our conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of 
hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The services of the 
church about this season are extremely tender and ins- 
piring. They dwell on the beautiful story of the origin 
of our faith, and the pastoral scenes that accompanied its 
announcement. They gradually increase in fervour and 
pathos during the season of Advent, until they break 
forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought peace 
and good-will to men. 1 do not know a grander effect 
of music on the moral feelings, than to hear the full 
choir and the pealing organ performing a Christmas 
anthem in a cathedral, and filling every part of the vast 
pile with triumphant harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from ^ays 
of ypre;^ that this festival, which commemorates the 
anhotmcemeut of the religion of peace and love, has 
been made the season for gathering together of family 
connections, and drawing closer again those bands of 
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kindred hearts, which the cares and pleasures and sor- 
rows of the world are continually operating to cast 
loose: of calling back the children of a family, who 
have launched forth in life, and wandered widely 
asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal 
hearth, that rallying-place of the affections, there to 
grow young and loving again among the endearing me- 
mentos of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the year 
that gives a charm to the festivity of Christmas. At 
other times we derive a great portion of our pleasures 
from the mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally 
forth and dissipate themselves over the sunny land- 
scape, and we ‘live abroad and everywhere.’ The song 
of the bird, the murmur of the stream, the breathing 
fragrance of spring, the soft voluptuousness of sum- 
mer, the golden pomp of autumn; earth with its man- 
tle of refreshing green, and heaven with its deep deli- 
cious blue and its cloudy magnificence, all fill us with 
mute but exquisite delight, and we revel in the luxury 
of mere sensation. But in the depth of winter, when 
nature lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped in 
her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our gratifica- 
tions to moral sources. The dreariness and desolation 
of the landscape, the short gloomy days and darksome 
nights, while they circumscribe our wanderings, shut 
in our feelings also from rambling abroad, and make 
us more keenly disposed for the pleasure of the social 
circle. Our thoughts are more concentrated : our friend* 
ly sympathies more aroused- We feel more sensibly 
the charm of each other’s society, and are brought 
more closely together by dependence on each other for 
enjoyment. Heart calleth unto heart; and we draw our 
pleasures from the deep wells of loving kindness which 
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lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms; and which, when 
resorted to, furnish forth the pure element of domestic 
felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room filled with the glow and warmth of 
the evening fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial 
summer and sunshine through the room, and lights up 
each countenance in a kindlier welcome. Where does 
the honest face of hospitality expand into a broader and 
more cordial smile — where is the shy glance of love 
more sweetly eloquent — than by the winter fireside? 
and as the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes through 
the hall, claps the distant door, whistles about the case- 
ment, and rumbles down the chimney, what can be 
more grateful than that feeling of sober and sheltered 
security, with which we looked round upon the comfort- 
able chamber and the scene of domestic hilarity ? 

The English, from the great prevalence of rural habit 
throughout every class of society, have always been 
fond of those festivals and holidays which agreeably in- 
terrupt the stillness of country life; and they were, in 
former days, particularly observant of the religious and 
social rites of Christmas. It is inspiring to read even 
the dry details which some antiquaries have given of the 
quaint humours, the burlesque pageants, the complete 
abandonment to mirth and good-fellowship, with which 
this festival was celebrated. It seemed to throw open 
every door, and unlock every heart. It brought the 
peasant and the peer together, and blended all ranks in 
one warm generous flow of joy and kindness. The old 
halls of castles and manor-houses resounded with the 
harp and the Christmas carol, and their ample boards 
groaned under the weight of hospitality. Even the 
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poorest cottage welcomed the festive season with green 
decorations of bay and holly— -the cheerful fire glanced 
its rays through the lattice, inviting the passengers to 
raise the latch, and join the gossip knot huddled round 
the hearth, beguiling the long evening with legendary 
jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement 
is the havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday 
customs. It has completely taken off the sharp touch- 
ings and spirited reliefs of these embellishments of life, 
and has worn down society into a more smooth and 
polished, but certainly a less characteristic surface. 
Many of the games and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared, and, like the sherris sack of old 
Falstaff, are become matters of speculation and dispute 
among commentators. They flourished in times full of 
spirit and lustihood. when men enjoyed life roughly, but 
heartily and vigorously; times wild and picturesque, 
which have furnished poetry with its richest materials, 
and the drama with its most attractive variety of char- 
acters and manners. The world has become more 
worldly. There is more of dissipation, and less of enjoy- 
ment. Pleasure has expanded into a broader, but a shal- 
lower stream; and has forsaken many of those deep and 
quiet channels where it flowed sweetly through the calm 
bosom of domestic life. Society has acquired a more 
enlightened and elegant tone; but it has lost many of its 
strong local peculiarities, its home-bred feelings. Its 
honest fireside delights. The traditionary customs of 
golden-hearted antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, and 
lordly wassailings, have passed away with the baronial 
castles and stately manorhouses in which they were 
celebrated. They comforted with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapestried parlour, but are 
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unfitted to the light showy saloons and gay drawing- 
rooms of the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient and festive 
honours, Christmas is still a- period of delightful excite- 
ment in England. It is gratif3ring to see that home 
feeling completely aroused which holds so powerful 
a place in every English bosom. The preparations 
making on every side for the social board that is again 
to unite friends and kindred; the presents of good cheer 
passing and repassing, those tokens of regard, and 
quickeners of kind feelings ; the evergreens distributed 
about houses and churches, emblems of peace and glad- 
ness ; all these have the most pleasing effect in pro- 
ducing fond associations, and kindling benevolent sym- 
pathies. Even the sound of the Waits, rude as may be 
their minstrelsy, breaks upon the midwatches of a winter 
night with the effect of perfect harmony. As I have 
been awakened by them in that still and solemn hour, 
‘when deep sleep falleth upon man, ^ I have listened 
with a hushed delight, and, connecting them with the 
sacred and joyous occasion, have almost fancied them 
into another celestial choir, announcing peace and good- 
will to mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination, when wrought upon 
by these moral influences, turns everything to melody 
and beauty ! The very crowing of the cock, heard some- 
times in the profound repose of the country, ‘ telling the 
night watches to his feathery dames,’ was thought by 
the common people to announce the approach of this 
sacred festival : — 

Some say that ever ’gainst the season comes 

.Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
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And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome — then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

. Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of the 
spirits, and stir of the affections, which prevail at this 
period, what bosom can remain insensible ? It is, indeed, 
the season of xegenerated feeling — the season for kind- 
ling, not merely the fire of hospitality in the hall, but 
the genial flame of charity in the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises green to memory 
beyond the sterile waste of years ; and the idea of home, 
fraught with the fragrance of home-dwelling joys, 
reanimates the drooping spirit ; as the Arabian breeze 
will sometimes waft the freshness of the distant fields to 
the weary pilgrim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land — though 
for me no social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof 
throw open its doors, nor the warm grasp of friendship 
welcome me at the threshold — yet I feel the influence of 
the season beaming into my soul from the happy looks 
of those around me. Surely happiness is reflective, like 
the light of heaven ; and every countenance, bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, is' a 
mirror transmitting to others the rays of a supreme and 
ever-shining benevolence. He who can turn churlishly 
away from contemplating the felicity of his fdilow- 
beings, and can sit down darkling and repining in his 
loneliness when all around is joyful, may have his 
moments of strong excitement and selfish gratification, 
hut he wants the genial and social sympathies which 
constitute the charm of a merry Christmas.-- 
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THE STAGE COACH 

In the preceding paper I have made some general 
observations on the Christmas festivities of England, 
and am tempted to illustrate them by some anecdotes of 
a Christmas passed in the country ; in perusing which 
1 would most courteously invite my reader to lay aside 
the austerity of wisdom, and to put on that genuine 
holiday spirit which is tolerant of folly, and anxious 
only for amusement. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I rode 
for a long distance in one of the public coaches, on the 
day preceding Christmas. The coach was crowded, both 
inside and out, with passengers, who, by their talk, 
seemed principally bound to the mansions of relations or 
friends to eat the Christmas dinner. It was loaded also 
with hampers of game, and baskets and boxes of deli- 
cacies; and hares hung dangling their long ears about 
the coachman's box, presents from distant friends for 
the impending feast. I had three fine rosy-cheeked 
school-boys for my fellow-passengers inside, full of the 
buxom health and manly spirit which I have observed in 
the children of this country. They were returning home 
for the holidays in high glee, and promising themselves 
a world of enjoyment. It was delightful to hear the 
gigantic plans of the little rogues, and the impracticable 
feats they were to perform during their six weeks’ 
emancipation from the abhorred thraldom of book, birch, 
and pedagogue. They were full of anticipations of the 
meeting with the family and household, down to the 
very cat and dog ; and of the joy they were to give their 
little sisters by the presents with which their pockets 
were crammed ; but the meeting to which they seemed 
to look forward with the greatest impatience was with 
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Bantam, which I found to be a pony, and according to 
their talk, possessed of more virtues than any steed 
since the days of Bucephalus. How he could trot ! how 
he could run ! and then such leaps as he would take — 
there was not a hedge in the whole country that he 
could not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the 
coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity present- 
ed, they addressed a host of questions and pronounced 
him one of the best fellows in the world. Indeed, I 
could not but notice the more than ordinary air of 
bustle and importance of the coachman, who wore his 
hat a little on one side, and had a large bunch of 
Christmas greens stuck in the buttonhole of his coat. 
He is always a personage full of mighty care and 
business, but he is particularly so during this season, 
having so many commissions to execute in consequence 
of the great interchange of presents* And here, per- 
haps, it may not be unacceptable to my untravelled 
readers, to have a sketch that may serve as a general 
representation of this very numerous and important 
class of functionaries, who have a dress, a manner, a 
language, an air, peculiar to themselves, and prevalent 
throughout the fraternity; so that, wherever an English 
stage-coachman may be seen, he cannot be mistaken for 
one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full face, curiously mottled 
with red, as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled into jolly 
dimensions by frequent potations of malt liquors, and 
his bulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of 
coats, in which he is buried like a cauli-flower, the upper 
one reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed. 
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low-crowned hat ; a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in at the 
bosom; and has in summertime a large bouquet of flowers- 
in his buttonhole ; the present, most probably, of some- 
enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is commonly of 
some bright colour, striped, and his small-clothes extend 
far below the knees, to meet a pair of iockey-boots 
which reach about half-way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision ; 
he has a pride in having his clothes of excellent mate- 
rials ; and, notwithstanding the seeming grossness of his 
appearance, there is still discernible that neatness and 
propriety of person which is almost inherent in an Eng- 
lishman. He enjoys great consequence and consider- 
ation along the road; has frequent conferences with the- 
village housewives, who look upon him as a man of 
great trust and dependence; and he seems to have a good- 
understanding with every bright-eyed country lass. 
The moment he arrives where the horses are to be- 
changed, he throws down the reins with something of 
an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of the ostler r 
his duty being merely to drive from one stage to another. 
When off the box, his hands are thrust into the pockets- 
of his great coat, and he rolls about the inn yard with 
an air of the most absolute lordliness. Here he is gene- 
rally surrounded by an admiring throng of ostlers,, 
stableboys, shoeblacks, and those nameless hangers-on 
that infest inns and taverns, and run errands, and do all 
kinds of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the taproom^ 
These all look up to him as to an oracle; treasure up his 
cant phrases; echo his opinions about horses and other 
topics of jockey lore ; and above all, endeavour to imitate 
his air and carriage. Every ragamuffin that has a coab 
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to his back thrusts his hands in the pockets, rolls in hi& 
gait, talks slang, and is an embryo Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity 
that reigned in my own mind, that I fancied I saw 
cheerfulness in every countenance throughout the 
journey. A stage coach, however, carries animation 
always with it, and puts the world in motion as it 
whirls along. The horn, sounded at the entrance of 
a village, produces a general bustle. Some hasten forth 
to meet friends ; some with bundles and band-boxes 
to secure places, and in the hurry of the moment 
can hardly take leave of the group that accompanies 
them. In the meantime the coachman has a world of 
small commissions to execute. Sometimes he delivers 
a hare or pheasant ; sometimes jerks a small parcel or 
newspaper to the door of a public-house; and some- 
times, with knowing leer and words of sly import, 
hands to some half-blushing, half-laughing housemaid 
an odd-shaped billet doux from some rustic admirer. As 
the coach rattles through the village, every one •runs 
to the window, and you have glances on every side of 
fresh country faces and blooming giggling girls. At 
the corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and 
wise men, who take their stations there for the impor- 
tant purpose of seeing company pass; but the sagest 
knot is generally at the black-smith’s to whom the 
passing of the coach is an event fruitful of much spe- 
culation. The smith, with the horse’s heel in his lap, 
pauses as the vehicle whirls by; the cyclops round the 
anvil suspend their ringing hammers, and suffer the 
iron to grow cool ; and the sooty spectre in brown paper 
cap, labouring at the bellows, leans on the handle for 
a moment^ and permits the asthmatic engine to heave a 
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long-drawn sigh, while he glares through the murky 
smoke and sulphureous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a 
more than usual animation to the country, for it seemed 
to me as if everybody was in good looks and good 
•spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxuries of the table, 
were in brisk circulation in the villages ; the grocers,' 
butchers,' and fruiterers* shops were thronged with 
•customers. The housewives were stirring briskly about, 
putting their dwellings in order ; and the glossy bran- 
ches of holly, with their bright red berries, began to 
appear at the windows. The scene brought to mind an 
old writer’s account of Christmas preparations: — ‘Now 
capons and hens, besides turkeys, geese, and ducks, 
with beef and mutton — must all die — for in twelve days 
a multitude of people will not be fed with a little. Now 
plums and spice, sugar and honey, square it among pies 
and broth. Now or never must music be in tune, for 
the youth must dance and sing to get them a heat, while 
the aged sit by the fire. The country maid leaves half 
her market, and must be sent again, if she forgets a 
pack of cards on Christmas eve. Great is the contention 
of holly and ivy, whether master or dame wears the 
breeches. Dice and cards benefit the butler ; and if the 
cook do not lack wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.’ 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious meditation, 
by a shout from my little travelling companions. They 
had been looking out of the coach windows for the last 
Tew miles, recognizing every tree and cottage as they 
approached home, and now there was a general burst of 
joy — ‘There’s John! and there’s old Carlo I and there’s 
Bantam!’ cried the happy little rogues, clapping their 
hands. 
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At the end of the lane there was an old sober-looking 
servant in livery, waiting for them; he was accompanied 
by a superannuated pointer, and by the redoubtable 
Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane^ 
and long rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly by the 
road-side, little dreaming of the bustling times that- 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the^ 
little fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and 
hugged the pointer; who wriggled his whole body for 
joy. But Bantam was the great object of interest ; all 
wanted to mount at once, and it was with some difficulty 
that John arranged that they should ride by turns, and- 
the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog bound- 
ing and barking before him, and the others holding" 
John’s hands ; both talking at once, and overpowering 
him with questions about home, and with school anec- 
dotes. I looked after them with a feeling in which I do- 
not know whether pleasure or melancholy predominat- 
ed; for I was reminded of those days when, like them, I 
had neither known care nor sorrow, and a holiday was- 
the summit of earthly felicity. We stopped a few 
moments afterwards to water the horses, and on resum- 
ing our route, a turn of the road brought us in sight of 
a neat country seat. I could just distinguish the forms 
of a lady and two young girls in the portico, and I saw 
my little comrades, with Bantam, Carlo, and old John, 
trooping along the carriage road. I leaned out of the- 
coach window, in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting,, 
but a grove of trees shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had. 
determined to pass the night. As we drove into the^ 
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gresit gateway of the inn, I saw on one side the light of 
a rousing kitchen fire beaming through a window. I 
entered, and admired, for the hundredth time, that picture 
of convenience, neatness, and broad, honest enjoyment, 
the kitchen of an English inn. It was of spacious 
dimensions, hung round with copper and tin vessels 
hiighly polished, and decorated here and there with a 
Christmas green. Hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, 
were suspended from the ceiling ; a smokejack made its 
ceaseless clanking beside the fireplace, and a clock 
ticked in one corner. A well-scoured deal table extended 
along one side of the kitchen, with a cold round of beef 
and other hearty viands upon it, over which two foaming 
■tankards of ale seemed mounting guard. Travellers of 
inferior order were preparing to attack this stout repast, 
while others sat smoking and gossiping over their ale on 
two highbacked oaken settles beside the fire. Trim 
liousemaids were hurrying backwards and forwards, 
under the directions of a fresh bustling landlady; but 
still seizing an occasional moment to exchange a flippant 
word, and have a rallying laugh with the group round 
the fire. The scene completely realized Poor Robin^s 
humble idea of the comforts of mid-winter : 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter's silver hair ; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 

Tobacco and a good coal fire, 

Are things this season doth require. 

I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise 
drove up to the door. A young gentleman stepped out, 
and by the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse of a 
countenance which I thought I knew. I moved forward 
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to get a nearer view, when his eye caught mine. I 
was not mistaken ; it was Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly 
good-humoured young fellow, with whom I had once 
travelled on the continent. Our meeting was extremely 
cordial, for the countenance of an old fellow-traveller 
always brings up the recollection of a thousand pleasant 
scenes, odd adventures, and excellent Jokes. To 
discuss all these in a transient interview at an inn 
was impossible; and finding that I was not pressed 
for time, and was merely making a tour of observation, 
he insisted that I should give him a day or two at his 
father’s country seat, to which he was going to pass 
the holidays, and which lay at a few miles’ distance. 

^ It is better than eating a solitary Christmas dinner 
at an inn,’ said he, ‘and I can assure you of a hearty 
welcome in something of the old-fashioned style.’ His 
reasoning was cogent, and I must confess the prepara- 
tion I had seen for universal festivity and social 
enjoyment he made me feel a little impatient of my 
loneliness, I closed, therefore, at once, with his in- 
vitation ; the chaise drove up to the door, and in a few 
moments I was on my way to the family mansion of the 
Bracebridges. 

TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER 

There is something in the character and habits of 
the North American savage, taken in connection with 
the scenery over which he is accustomed to range, its 
vast lakes, boundless forests, majestic rivers, and track- 
less plains, that is to my mind wonderfully striking 
and sublime. He is formed for the wilderness, as the 
Arab is for the desert. His nature is stern, simple, and 
enduring; fitted to grapple with difficulties, and to 
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support privations. There seems but little soil in his 
heart for the support of the kindly virtues ; and yet, if 
we would but take the trouble to penetrate through that 
proud stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which lock up 
his character from casual observation, we should find 
him linked to his fellow-man of civilized life by more of 
those sympathies and affections than are usually ascrib- 
ed to him. 

It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of 
America, in the ea3:ly. periods of colonization, to be 
doubly wronged by the white men. They have been dis- 
possessed of their hereditary possessions by mercenary 
and frequently wanton warfare; and their characters 
have been traduced by bigoted and interested writers. 
The colonist often treated them like beasts of the forest ; 
and the author has endeavoured to justify him in his 
outrages. The former found it easier to exterminate 
than to civilize; the latter to vilify than to discriminate. 
The appellations of savage and pagan were deemed 
suflBlcient to sanction the hostilities of both ; and thus 
the poor wanderers of the forest were persecuted and 
defamed, not because they were guilty, but because they 
were ignorant. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly 
appreciated or respected by the white man. In peace he 
has too often been the dupe of artful traffic; in war he 
has been regarded as a ferocious animal, whose life or 
death was a question of mere precaution and conveni- 
ence. Man is cruelly wasteful of life when his own 
safety is endangered, and he is sheltered by impunity ; 
and little mercy is to be expected from him, when he 
feels the sting of the reptile and is conscious of the 
power to destroy. 
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The same prejudices, which were indulged thus 
early, exist in common circulation at the present day. 
Certain learned societies have, it is true, with laudable 
diligence, endeavoured to investigate and record the 
real characters and manners of the Indian tribes ; the 
American government, too, has wisely and humanely 
exerted itself to inculcate a friendly and forbearing 
spirit towards them and to protect them from fraud 
and injustice. The current opinion of the Indian 
character, however, is too apt to be formed from the 
miserable hordes which infest the frontiers, and hang 
on the skirts of the settlements. These are too com- 
monly composed of degenerate beings, corrupted and 
enfeebled by the vices of society, without being benefit- 
ed by its civilization. That proud independence, which 
formed the main pillar of savage virtue, has been shaken 
down, and the whole moral fabric lies in ruins. Their 
spirits are humiliated and debased by a sense of inferior- 
ity, and their native courage cowed and daunted by the 
superior knowledge and power of their enlightened 
neighbours. Society has advanced upon them like one 
of those withering airs, that will sometimes breed desola- 
tion over a whole region of fertility. It has enervated 
their sj^ength, multiplied their diseases, and superinduced 
upon their original barbarity the low vices of artificial 
life. It has given them a thousand superfluous wants, 
whilst it has diminished their means of mere existence. 
It has driven before it the animals of chase, who fly 
from the sound of the axe and the smoke of the settle- 
ment, and seek refuge in the depths of the remotest 
forests and yet untrodden wilds. Thus do we too often 
find the Indians on our frontiers to be the mere wrecks 
and remnants of once powerful tribes, who have ling- 
ered in the vicinity of the settlements, and sunk into 
8 
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precarious and vagabond existence. Poverty, repining 
and hopeless poverty, a canker of the mind unkown in 
savage life, corrodes their spirits and blights every free 
and noble quality of their natures. They become drunk- 
en, indolent, feeble, thievish, and pusillanimous They 
loiter like vagrants about the settlements, among spaci- 
ous dwellings replete with elaborate comforts, which 
only render them sensible of the comparative wretched- 
ness of their own condition. Luxury spreads its ample 
board before their eyes ; but they are excluded from the 
banquet. Plenty revels over the fields; but they are 
starving in the midst of its abundance : the whole wilder- 
ness has blossomed into a garden ; but they feel as 
reptiles that infest it. 

How different was their state while yet the undisputed 
lords of the soil ! Their wants were few, and the means 
of gratification within their reach. They sa^ every one 
around them sharing the same lot, enduring the same 
hardships, feeding on the same aliments, arrayed in the. 
same rude garments. No roof then rose, but was open 
to the homeless stranger; no smoke curled among the 
trees, but he was welcome to sit down by its fire and 
join the hunter in his repast. ‘For,^ says an old historian 
of New England, ‘ their life is so void of care, and they 
are so loving also, that they make use of those things 
they enjoy as common goods, and are therein so com- 
passionate, that rather than one should starve through 
want, they would starve all ; thus they pass their time 
merrily, not regarding our pomp, but are better content 
with their own, which some men esteem so meanly of. ’ 
Such were the Indians whilst in the pride and energy of 
their primitive natures : they resembled those wild plants, 
which thrive best in the shades of the forest, but shrink 
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from the hand of cultivation, and perish beneath the 
influence of the sun. 

In discussing the savage character, writers have been 
too prone to indulge in vulgar prejudice and passionate 
exaggeration, instead of the candid temper of true 
philosophy. They have not sufficiently considered the 
peculiar circumstances in which the Indians have been 
placed, and the peculiar principles under which they 
have been educated. Ho being acts more rigidly from 
rule than the Indian. His whole conduct is regulated 
according to some general maxims early implanted in 
his mind. The moral laws that govern him are, to be 
sure, but few ; but then he conforms to them all ; — the 
white man abounds in laws of religion, morals, and 
manners, but how many does he violate ! 

A frequent ground of accusation against the Indians 
is their disregard of treaties, and the treachery and 
wantonness with which, in time of apparent peace, they 
Will suddenly fly to hostilities. The intercourse of the 
white men with the Indians, however, is too apt to be 
cold, distrustful, oppressive, and insulting- They seldom 
treat them with that confidence and frankness which 
are indispensable to real friendships ; nor is sufficient 
caution observed not to offend against those feelings of 
pride or superstition, which often prompt the Indian to 
hostility quicker than mere considerations of interest* 
The solitary savage feels silently, but acutely. His 
sensibilities are not diffused over so wide a surface as 
those of the white man ; but they run in steadier and 
deeper channels. His pride, his affections, his supersti- 
tions, are all directed towards fewer objects ; but the 
wounds inflicted on them are proportionably severe, and 
furnish motives of hostility which we cannot sufficiently 
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appreciate. Where a community is also limited in 
number, and forms one great patriarchal family, as in 
an Indian tribe, the injury of an individual is the injury 
of the whole ; and the sentiment of vengeance is almost 
instantaneously diffused. One council-fire is sufficient 
for the discussion and arrangement of a plan of hostili- 
ties. Here all the fighting men and sages assemble. 
Eloquence and superstition combine to inflame the minds 
of the warriors. The orator awakens their martial 
ardour and they are wrought up to a kind of religious 
desperation by the visions of the prophet and the 
dreamer. 

An instance of one of those sudden exasperations, 
arising from a motive peculiar to the Indian character, 
is extant in an old record of the early settlement of 
Massachusetts- The planters of Plymouth had defaced 
the monuments of the dead at Passonagessit, and had 
plundered the grave of the Sachem's mother of some 
skins with which it had been decorated. The Indians are 
remarkable for the reverence which they entertain for 
the sepulchres of their kindred. Tribes that have passed 
generations exiled from the abodes of their ancestors, 
when by chance they have been travelling in the vicinity, 
have been known to turn aside from the highway, and, 
guided by wonderfully accurate tradition, have crossed 
the country for miles, to some tumulus, buried perhaps 
in woods, where the bones of their tribe were anciently 
deposited ; and there have passed hours in silent medita- 
tion. Influenced by this sublime and holy feeling, the 
Sachem whose mother's tomb had been violated, gathered 
his men together, and addressed them in the following 
beautifully simple and pathetic harangue ; a curious 
specimen of Indian eloquence, and an affecting instance 
of filial piety in a savage: — 
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‘When last the glorious light of all the sky was 
underneath this globe, and birds grew silent, I began 
to settle, as my custom is, to take repose. Before mine 
eyes were fast closed, methought I saw a vision, at 
which my spirit was much troubled ; and trembling at 
that doleful sight, a spirit cried aloud, “ Behold, my son,, 
whom I have cherished, see the breasts that gave thee 
suck, the hands that lapped thee warm, and fed thee oft. 
Canst thou forget to take revenge of those wild people 
who have defaced my monument in a despiteful manner,, 
disdaining our antiquities and honourable customs ? 
See, now, the Sachem’s grave lies like the common 
people, defaced by an ignoble race. Thy mother doth 
complain, and implores thy aid against this thievish 
people, who have newly introded on our land. If this be 
suffered, I shall not rest quiet in my everlasting habita- 
tion.” This said, the spirit vanished, and I, all in a 
sweat, not able scarce to speak, began to get some 
strength, and recollect my spirits that were fled, and 
determined to demand your counsel and assistance. ’ 

I have adduced this anecdote at some length, as it 
tends to show how these sudden acts of hostility, which 
have been attributed to caprice and perfidy, may often 
arise from deep and generous motives, which our in- 
attention to Indian character and customs prevents our 
properly appreciating. 

Another ground of violent outcry against the Indians 
is their barbarity to the vanquished. This had its origin 
partly in policy and partly in superstition. The tribes,, 
though sometimes called nations, were never so formid- 
able in their numbers, but that the loss of several war- 
riors was sensibly felt; this was particularly the case 
when they had been frequentl3^ engaged in warfare ; and. 
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many an instance occurs in Indian history, where a 
tribe, that had long been formidable to its neighbours, 
has been broken up and driven away, by the capture and 
massacre of its principal fighting men. There was a 
strong temptation, therefore, to the victor to be merci- 
less; not so much to gratify any cruel revenge, as to 
provide for future security. The Indians had also the 
superstitious belief, frequent among barbarous nations, 
and prevalent also among the ancients, that the manes 
of their friends who had fallen in battle were soothed by 
the blood of the captives. The prisoners, however, who 
are not thus sacrificed, are adopted into their families 
in the place of the slain, and are treated with the confi- 
dence and affection of relatives and friends; nay, so 
hospitable and tender is their entertainment, that when 
the alternative is offered them, they will often prefer to 
remain with their adopted brethern rather than return 
to the home and the friends of their youth. 

The cruelty of the Indians towards their prisoners 
has been heightened since the colonization of the whites. 
What was formerly a compliance with policy and super- 
stition, has been exasperated into a gratification of 
vengeance. They cannot but be sensible that the white 
men are the usurpers of their ancient dominion, the 
cause of their degradation, and the gradual destroyers 
of their race. They go forth to battle, smarting with 
injuries and indignities which they have individually 
suffered, and they are driven to madness and despair by 
the wide-spreading desolation, and the overwhelming 
ruin of European warfare. The whites have too fre- 
quently set them an example of violence, by burning 
their villages, and laying waste their slender means of 
subsistence; and yet they wonder that savages do not 
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show moderatioh and magnanimity towards those who 
have left them nothing but mere existence and wretch- 
edness. 

We stigmatize the Indians, also, as cowardly and 
treacherous, because they use stratagem in warfare, in 
preference to open force; but in this they are fully justi- 
fied by their rude code of honour. They are early taught 
that stratagem is praiseworthy; the bravest warrior 
thinks it no disgrace to lurk in silence, and take every 
advantage of his foe : he triumphs in the superior craft 
and sagacity by which he has been enabled to surprise 
and destroy an enemy. Indeed, man is naturally more 
prone to subtlety than open valour, owing to his physi- 
cal weakness in comparison with other animals. They 
are endowed with natural weapons of defence; with 
horns, with tusks, with hoofs and talons ; but man has 
to depend on his sui>erior sagacity. In all his encounters 
with these, his proper enemies, he resorts to stratagem ; 
and when he perversely turns his hostility against his 
fellow-man, he at first continues the same subtle mode 
of warfare. 

The natural principle of war is to do the most harm 
to our enemy with the least harm to ourselves ; and this 
of course is to be effected by stratagem. That chivalrous 
courage which induces us to despise the suggestions of 
prudence, and to rush in the face of certain danger, is 
the offspring of society, and produced by education. It 
is honourable, because it is, in fact, the triumph of lofty 
sentiment over an instinctive repugnance to pain, and 
over those yearnings after personal ease and security, 
which society has condemned as ignoble- It is kept 
alive by pride and the fear of shame ; and thus the dkread 
of real evil is overcome by the superior dread of an evil 
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which exists but in the imagination. It has been cherish- 
ed and stimulated also by various means. It has been 
the theme of spirit-stirring song and chivalrous story. 
The poet and minstrel have delighted to shed round it 
the splendours of fiction ; and even the historian has for- 
gotten the sober gravity of narration, and broken forth 
into enthusiasm and rhapsody in its praise. Triumphs 
and gorgeous i)ageants have been its reward: monu- 
ments, on which art has exhausted its skill and opulence 
its treasures, have been erected to perpetuate a nation’s 
gratitude and admiration. Thus artificially excited, 
courage has risen to an extraordinary and factitious 
degree of heroism, and, arrayed in all the glorious ‘pomp 
and circumstance of war,’ this turbulent quality has 
even been able to eclipse many of those quiet, but in- 
valuable virtues, which silently ennoble the human cha- 
racter, and swell the tide of human happiness. 

But if courage intrinsically consists in the defiance of 
danger and pain, the life of the Indian is a continual 
exhibition of it. He lives in a state of perpetual hosti- 
lity and risk. Peril and adventure are congenial to his 
nature; or rather seem necessary to arouse his faculties 
and to give an interest to his existence. Surrounded by 
hostile tribes, whose mode of warfare is by ambush and 
surprisal, he is always prepared for fight, and lives with 
his weapons in his hands. As the ship careers in fear- 
ful singleness through the solitudes of ocean ; as the bird 
mingles among clouds and storms, and wings its way, a 
mere speck, across the pathless fields of air; — so the 
Indian holds his course, silent, solitary, but undaunted, 
through the boundless bosom of the wilderness. His ex- 
peditions may vie in distance and danger with the pil- 
grimage of the devotee, or the crusade of the knight-err- 
ant. He traverses vast forests, exposed to the hazards 
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•of lonely sickness, of lurking enemies, and pining 
famine. Stormy lakes — those great inland seas — are no 
•obstacles to his wanderings : in his light canoe of bark 
he sports, like a feather, on their waves ; and darts, with 
the swiftness of an arrow, down the roaring rapids of 
the rivers. His very subsistence is snatched from the 
midst of toil and peril. He gains his food by the hard- 
ships and dangers of the chase: he wraps himself in the 
spoils of the bear, the panther, and the buffalo, and 
rsleeps among the thunders of the cataract. 

No hero of ancient or modern days can surpass the 
Indian in his lofty contempt of death, and the fortitude 
with which he sustains its cruellest affliction. Indeed, 
we here behold him rising superior to the white man, in 
•consequence of his peculiar education. The latter rushes 
to glorious death at the cannon’s mouth; the former 
•calmly contemplates its approach, and triumphantly 
endures it, amidst the varied torments of surrounding 
foes and the protracted agonies of fire. He even takes a 
pride in taunting his persecutors, and provoking their 
ingenuity of torture ; and as the devouring flames prey 
•on his very vitals, and the flesh shrinks from the sinews, 
he raises his last song of triumph, breathing the defiance 
of an unconquered heart, and invoking the spirits of his 
: fathers to witness that he dies without a groan. 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the early 
historians have overshadowed the characters of the 
unfortunate natives, some bright gleams occasionally 
break through, which throw a degree of melancholy 
lustre on their memories. Facts are occasionally to be 
met with in the rude annals of the eastern provinces, 
which, though recorded with the colouring of prejudice 
.and bigotry, yet speak for themselves ; and will be dwelt 
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on with applause and sympathy, when prejudice shall 
have passed away. 

In one of the homely narratives of the Indian wars in 
Hew England, there is a touching account of the deso- 
lation carried into the tribe of the Pequod Indians,. 
Humanity shrinks from the cold-blooded detail of indis- 
criminate butchery. In one place we read of the sur- 
prisal of an Indian fort in the night, when the wigwams 
were wrapt in flames, and the miserable inhabitants 
shot down and slain in attempting to escape, ‘all being- 
despatched and ended in the course of an hour.’ After 
a series of similar transactions, ‘our soldiers,* as the 
historian piously observes, ‘being resolved by God’s 
assistance to make a final destruction of them,’ the un- 
happy savages being hunted from their homes and fort- 
resses, and pursued with fire and sword, a scanty, but 
gallant band, the sad remnant of the Pequod warriors, 
with their wives and children, took refuge in a swamp. 

Burning with indignation, and rendered sullen by des- 
pair : with hearts bursting with grief at the destruction 
of their tribe, and spirits galled and sore at the fancied, 
ignominy of their defeat, they refused to ask their lives 
at the hands of an insulting foe, and preferred death to • 
submission. 

As the night drew on they were surrounded in their 
dismal retreat, so as to render escape impracticable.. 
Thus situated, their enemy ‘plied them with shot all 
the time, by which means many were killed and buried 
in the mire.’ In the darkness and fog that preceded 
the dawn of day, some few broke through the besiegers 
and escaped into the woods; ‘the rest were left to the- 
conquerors, of which many were killed in the swamp,. 
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like sullen dogs, who would rather, in their self-willed' 
ness and madness, sit still and be shot through, or cut 
to pieces,’ than implore for mercy. When the day 
broke upon this handful of forlorn but dauntless spirits, 
the soldiers, we are told, entering the swamp, ^saw 
several heaps of them sitting close together, upon whom 
they discharged their pieces laden with ten or twelve 
pistol bullets at a time, putting the muzzles of the pieces 
under the boughs, within a few yards of them; so as, 
besides those that were found dead, many more were 
killed and sunk into the mire, and never were minded 
more by friend or foe.’ 

Can any one read this plain unvarnished tale without 
admiring the stern resolution, the unbending pride, the 
loftiness of spirit, that seemed to nerve the hearts of 
these self-taught heroes, and to raise them above the 
instinctive feelings of human nature? When the Gauls 
laid waste the city of Eome, they found the senators 
clothed in their robes, and seated with stern tran- 
quillity in their curule chairs: in this manner they suf- 
fered death without resistance or even supplication. 
Such conduct was, in them, applauded as noble and 
magnanimous; in the hapless Indian it was reviled as 
obstinate and sullen. How truly are we the dupes of 
show and circumstance I How different is virtue, cloth- 
ed in purple and enthroned in state, from virtue, naked 
and destitute, and perishing obscurely in a wilderness ! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures. The 
eastern tribes have long since disappeared ; the forests 
that sheltered them have been laid low; and scarce any 
traces remain of them in the thickly-settled states of 
Hew England,' excepting here and there the Indian name 
of a village or a stream. And such must, sooner or later, 
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be the fate of those other tribes which skirt the front- 
iers, and have occasionally been inveigled from their 
forests to mingle in the wars of white men. In a little* 
while, and thejr will go the way that their brethren 
have gone before. The few hordes which still linger 
about the shores of Huron and Superior, and the tribu- 
tary streams of the Mississippi, will share the fate of 
those tribes that once spread over Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and lorded it along the proud banks of the- 
Hudson; of that gigantic race said to have existed on 
the borders of the Susquehanna; and of those various- 
nations that flourished about the Potomac and the Rap- 
pahannock, and that peopled the forests of the vast val- 
ley of Shenandoah. They will vanish like a vapour 
from the face of the earth ; their very history will be lost 
in forgetfulness; and ‘the places that now know them 
will know them no more for ever.’ Or if, perchance, 
some dubious memorial of them should survive, it may 
be in the romantic dreams of the poet, to people in im- 
agination his glades and groves, like the fauns and 
satyrs and sylvan deities of antiquity. But should he 
venture upon the dark story of their wrongs and wret- 
chedness ; should he tell how they were invaded, corrupt- 
ed, despoiled, driven from their native abodes and the 
sepulchres of their fathers, hunted like wild beasts about 
the earth, and sent down with violence and butchery to 
the grave, posterity will either turn with horror and 
incredulity from the tale, or blush with indignation at 
the inhumanity of their forefathers. — ‘We are driven 
back,’ said an old warrior, ‘until we can retreat no 
farther— our hatchets are broken, our bows are snapped, 
our fires are nearly extinguished: — a li ty^jg flger, and 
the white man will cease to persecutej^jl^^^^_w^^all 
cease to exist.’ 




